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The satisfaction that you enjoy in using Crane’s Fine Papers 
for business, personal, and social purposes stems from rea- 
sons that are readily apparent; others that are intangible. 
The texture, the clarity, the quality of the sheet you use — 
be it Crane’s Bond or Crane’s Kid Finish — is something 
that you can see and feel and fully appreciate. 

But the inherent quality that gives Crane’s these distinctive 
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you satisfaction in the use of 


CRANES PAPERS 





characteristics comes from the materials from which it is made — 
cotton and linen fibres only and crystal-clear water—and the ac- 
cumulated skill and experience of making fine papers for 145 years. 
These links with the ancient craft — this use of these time- 
tested materials — give you papers made in the traditional 
spirit and the modern manner — make Crane’s watermark your 
guide to excellence in the purchase of paper. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Label 
that helps to 
BUILD 
BUSINESS 








It’s the best-known trade-mark 
in the world of steel! 


Y extensive advertising in the nation’s most widely- 
B read periodicals, this famous U-S-S Label has 
been consistently kept before the American public. 
Over a period of years, it has become the best-known 
trade-mark in the world of steel. 

Today it is accepted as an assurance of quality steel, 
wherever it appears. 

Manufacturers of products made with steel find that 
the U-S-S Label is therefore an extra sales advantage. 
Because it is so widely known, and has won the con- 
fidence of the buying public, any steel product which 
carries it exerts an added sales appeal, and is likely to 
sell more easily and in larger volume. 

Thus, the U-S-S Label means better business for the 
manufacturer who avails himself of its merchandising 
advantages. 

Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire 
more information on the use of U-S-S Labels are invited 
to address inquiries to United States Steel, P. O. Box 
236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITE @@eTATES STEEL 
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SERVICE FOR SALE 


Important, too, is the fact that 
ACT is an all-inclusive service. 
Your freight practically 
anything — from dresses to news- 
papers — from vegetables to heavy 





To move your goods where you 
want them, when you want them— 
at low cost —that’s what we mean 
by ACT service. That’s what we’re 
selling, purely and simply. 


can be 


machinery. : 
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Of course, a service of this scope Wy M) 
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Actually ACT is streamlined in 
two directions. First, it saves whole 
days from your shipping time. Sec- 
chunks from 


and ih 
carefully chosen staff of compe- Ny ANH NH} 

tent, fully experienced men. These ff NYY) AN in AT 

men have proven themselves flying | Me \ LN 

and servicing both military and ' 


economy 


ond, it cuts large 


your costs, 


These two vital economies are 


made possible because ACT is an 
unusual shippers service organi- 
zation. It is an all cargo, complete 


commercial cargo. Their training, 
ability and equipment are the best. 


This is the type of service that is 


charter service—with 24 hour me- : : 
at your disposal when you ship — 


the ACT way. 


WNC eo 


teorology and maintenance facili- 
ties—designed and geared to fly 
your freight anywhere, with de- 
livery when specified by you. 





WHEN TIME COUNTS #+» ACT 


Alp) AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION—A CHARTER CARRIER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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New Agricultural 


SPRAY HOSE 





Tnsects have a $2,000,000,000 appetite. 

That’s the toll they take from farmers each year... 
enough to pay for all the war-time scientific develop- 
ments in atomic energy. 





_ the farmer isn’t igi — sah ee made with 70% stronger 
are the county agents, the agricultural scientists and the 
men in laboratories like our own. U.S. “USTEX” YARN 
New and better aids for farmers flow from our scien- An exclusive “U.S.” Development 
tists: Hose of many kinds, electrical wires, belting, Anewkind ofhose—U.S.” Matchless 800 
milking-machine inflations. Each is serving through Spray Hose. Made with “Ustex’ yarn— 
science in its special task. Each is an example of engi- hehanipcaheaganneaiinddet 
neered rubber, which means rubber of just the right com- kU Soap anrccnipa ne 
4 ose that stands up far longer under the 
pounds, physical properties and design. ancwett euedten. ; 


“Serving through science” —the aim of all ‘‘U.S.” En- 
gineered Rubber Products—lightens the task of men ' 
serving you. Helping them helps you to enjoy more and 
better food. 











Listen to Science Looks Forward’ —new series of talks by the 


great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony a 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. Fer wereg Through Fctence = 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS ° ROCKEFELLER CENTER ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y¥. 
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More Penicillin... 
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because Nickel guards purity...prevents spoilage 


Production of this miracle drug begins 
with cultures of green mold. As the mold 
grows and thrives, it secretes small 


amounts of penicillin. 


Equipment must be kept sterile, for even 
the meager yield can be reduced or com- 
pletely wiped out by the presence of the 
slightest amount of foreign bacteria or 
other contamination. 

To aid in keeping output high...to 
protect every gram of this new hope of 
health . . . penicillin manufacturers call 
on your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. “Un- 
seen” because it’s combined with other 
elements to produce corrosion - resisting 


stainless steel, Inconel, Monel and other 
Nickel alloys needed for safe processing. 


Tanks, trays, tables, filters and other 
equipment made of these materials resist 
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corrosion...remain smooth and easy to 
keep clean and sterile ... help prevent 
contamination. 

In the manufacture of many other im- 
portant pharmaceuticals, the friendly 
hand of Nickel is at work, guarding prod- 
uct purity ...and you. 

In these and countless other ways this 
versatile metal is your “Unseen Friend” 
...as much a part of your daily life as the 
dentifrice you use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 





...Your Unseen Friend 





Scene from Penicillin Plant, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 
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MAKE THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 















YOUR SHOW 


These young Redbook, Indiana, 
families lay nearly $12,000 on 
the line each month for the en- 
tertainment of the Redbook Na- 
tional Show starring the greatest 
fiction writers of the day. 





It has a cover-to-cover rating in 
all surveys. 

1,650,000 of these youthful, re- 
sponsive families await your ad- 
vertising, And the National Show 
is your show fora 
full page every 
month in the year 
at a total cost of 


$37,200. 
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They operate with real folding 
money—$203,245,000 of family 
income. The majority of Redbook 
families are under 35 and youth 
never has pinched pennies. They 
want everything, and they 
buy Ht. 

95% of these Redbook, Indiana 
families own cars — and they’re 
ready to buy new ones! Because 
they're young it takes 35,000,000 
gallons of gas and 2.8 million 
quarts of oil to keep them going. 
Not to mention nearly $1,500,000 


worth of tires. And they eat 
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“10 pinch pennies in 


‘REDBOOK. Indiana! 
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plenty! . .. —$24,000,000 worth 
of food. 

In a community of 52,000 fami- 
lies you couldn't sell $4,500,000 
worth of cosmetics and other drug 
store products if they weren't 
young, vivacious and going places. 
Is $120 a page too much to pay 
for the volume of purchasing 
power represented by the 52,000 
Redbook families living in the 
state of Indiana? Think of it—a 
page every month in the year for 
a total of $1,440. That’s all it 


costs in Redbook. 


REDBOOK 


Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Democracy or Dictatorship in Business and 
Government - - - - - - - 
The growth of regimentation by the Government is presented in 

to authoritarian practices on part of private indust: 


Joseph C. O'Manoney 
United States Senator from Wyoming 


relation 


Government, Business, and Consumer Spending 
Levels Explored- - - - + - - 
Voday's pent-up demand and highly liquid asscts compared with 
inflationary tendencies prevailing at close of First World War 
Epwin B. Georc 
{ssociate Editor, Dun’s Review 


Butcher, Baker, Candlestick Maker: GI’s Bonanza 


orBooby Trap?- - - - - = - 
Opportunitics for entry into old established retail lines and 
pitfalls facing new retailer; the nature of post-war retailing 
A. M. SuLLIvaN 
Associate Editor, Dunx’s Review 
Dance of the Dynamos, a poem - - -— - 
Cart Joun BosreELMANN 

The Trend of Business - - - - - “ 
Production and total income payments decline; retail volume, 


prices, employment, unemployment, and business failures rise 


Here and There in Business - am 


Published monthly by 


N. X. 


Dun’s Review, April 1946. 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York 8, 


page 
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Dun & BrapsTREET, 
Subscription information on 
70. Frontispiece, Adirondack Stream, from Charles Phelps Cushing. 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS.—FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC 


ay ‘ Months : 


PITTSFIELD. MASS. 


Pittsfield, Mass., situated high above sea level in a val- 
ley surrounded by the Berkshire Mountains, is an impor- 
tant industrial community as well as being a Summer 
resort, a center for Winter sports, and the seat of Berk- 
shire County. Three branches of the Housatanic River 
unite within the city limits. 

The present site of Pittsfield, known as Boston Planta- 
ton or Pontoosuc, was settled in 1743 by a small group 
of white persons who soon abandoned their lands because 
of trouble with the Indians. The settlement was re-estab- 
lished in 1749 and, named in honor of the English states- 
man, William Pitt, it became the town of Pittsfield in 1761. 
It was chartered as a city in 1891. 

Pittsfield had a population of 49,684 in 1940. Its 69 fac- 
tories in 1939 employed an average of 6,961 workers who 
produced goods valued at $46,823,605. The industries con- 
sist of the manufacture of electrical appliances, woolen tex- 
tiles, silk thread and braid, paper mill machinery, knit 
goods, women’s hats, stationery, buttons, paper boxes, and 
foundry and machine shop products. 

The 619 retail stores in 1939 had sales of $24,296,000; the 
5 service establishments, receipts of $1,250,000; and the 
wholesalers, sales of $9,253,000. 

The cover is from a lithograph in colors drawn by James 
C. Clapp between 1854 and 1860 and contained in the 
Phelps Stokes Collection, New York Public Library. 
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Pi.tured above is another reason why Union 
Pacific can maintain fast schedules. It’s one of 
the “Big Boys,” 600-ton super-powered freight 
locomotives designed to meet industry’s heaviest 





demands. 


But it takes more than horsepower to 
keep shipments rolling on schedule. The 
“know how” of many thousands of 
trained Union Pacific employees . . . the 
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PACIFIC 


The Progressive 














time-saving Strategic Middle Route unit- 
ing the East with the West Coast . . . are 
plus advantages only Union Pacific 


provides. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in metro- 
politan cities from coast to coast. Call on them 
to assist in solving your transportation problems. 


For efficient, dependable freight service— 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


%& Union Pacific will, upon 
request, gladly furnish 
industrial or mercantile 
concerns with informa- 
tion regarding available 
sites having trackage 
facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Siealegic Middle Louie 
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Tuts thoughtful thorough- 
going presentation provides oppor 
tunity for real acquaintance with 
the personal thinking of a leader 
in the study of one of this cen- 
tury’s most significant problems. 
It is one of a series of articles that 
presents the diversified and repre- 
sentative opinions of men whose 
backgrounds and points of view 
have created decided, and often 
conflicting, convictions. 


IN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


Doss American business have 
a blind spot that prevents it from see- 
ing that what it most detests about 
Government is the adoption by Gov- 
ernment of the managerial techniques 
which are the outstanding characteris- 
tic of modern industrial organization, 
and that the most effective way to fight 
regimentation by public managers is 
oe tf  * 4 


R E V 


JOSEPH C. OMAHONEY 


United States Senator from Wyoming 


first to prevent regimentation by pri- 
vate managers? 

Totalitarianism in Government is the 
cutgrowth of economic totalitarianism 
or, to put it in another way, political 
collectivism and economic collectivism 


are blood brothers. Unfortunately, 
however, in the world-wide struggle be- 


tween collectivism and democracy in 
which the existence of free enterprise 
is threatened, the political collectivists 
have a great advantage because they 
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know that they want to establish com 
plete public management through the 
State, but business executives though 
vigorously protesting against a State- 
managed economy set the pattern for 
State-ism by insisting that private man- 
agement shall have a free hand in run- 
ning the huge collectivist economic 
units of modern times. They believe 
themselves to be the defenders of free 
enterprise although their managerial 
policies set the pattern for State-ism. 
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It is management itself, unregulated 
and absolute, and not merely public 
management which is the foe of free 
enterprise. This is the primary fact 
which must first be understood if we 
are to make a successful effort to pre- 
serve economic freedom. It we desire 
to prevent the development of dicta- 
torial political power, we must begin 
by eliminating dictatorial economic 


power. 


Economic Absolutism Breeds 
Totalitarianism 


The point I am making, that abso- 
lutism in Government derives from 
economic absolutism, has the support 
of a notable economic authority who, 
during the past year, has frequently 
been quoted with enthusiastic approval 
in the offices of what we call Big Busi- 
ness. I refer to Friedrich A. Havek, 
author of The Road to Serfdom. This 
cconomist, with whose primary conten- 
tion I quite agree that the all-powerful 
State reduces the citizen to servitude, 
Was at great pains to point out in the 
introduction to his famous book that 
the Socialists of the “left” who were 
driven out of Germany by the Nazis 
were nevertheless just as vigorous ad- 
vocates of State-ism as their persecu- 
tors. Ina striking note at the conclu- 
sion of the introduction of his book, 
Hayek tells us of the “kinship between 
Socialism and the organization of the 
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Prussian State, consciously organized 
from the top as in no other country.” 
Then he tells us: 

“Long before the ideal of running 
the whole State on the same principles 
as a single factory was to inspire nine- 
teenth century socialism, the Prussian 
poet, Novalis, had already deplored 
that ‘no other State has ever been ad- 
ministered so much like a factory as 
Prussia since the death of Frederick 
William.’ ” 

Totalitarianism, in other words, is 
the application to the State of the fac- 
tory system of control from the top. 
What's wrong with the factory system? 
it will be asked. Should a man not be 
permitted to run his own business? Of 
course he should, but it is not what a 
man does with his own business that 
creates the problem in economics and 
Government for the modern world; it 
is what the hired business experts we 
call management do with the businesses 
the stockholder-owners of which no 
longer exercise the active prerogatives 
of ownership. 

It must be acknowledged that Wash- 
ington during the past decade has given 
many examples of the adoption of the 
“factory system” by the Government, 
but a frank examination of what has 
been done will reveal the constant imi- 
tation by Government management of 
the techniques of private management. 

When Nelson 


Rockefeller became 
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SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


( 
O'MAHONEY, 


Cheyenne, former newspaper editor, lawyer, 
and First Assistant Postmaster General, has 
been a United States Senator (Democrat) from 
Wyoming since 1934. : 
the Congressionally authorized Temporary 
National Economic Committee which in 1938 
made an extensive study of the nation’s busi 
ness in investigating the concentration of eco 
nomic power. He is a member of the Special 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee; chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs; and serves on other Senate Committees. 


He was chairman of 


Coordinator of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs by appointment of 
President Roosevelt, he created a Dela- 
ware corporation to spend the millions 
which were allocated to him by the 
President to promote health and sani- 
tation in Latin America. By the end 
of 1944, Federal managers, following 
the example of private management, 
had established some fifty or SIXty sub- 
sidiary Delaware corporations to ex- 
ercise functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment which were thought to be neces- 
sary, and none of these corporations, 
like their prototypes in business, was 
directed by the people whose money 
Was spent or those whose lives were 
affected, 

The plain truth is that most of the 
bright young lawyers who were the 
architects of the New Deal learned 
their technique in the offices of the dis- 
tinguished corporation lawyers of New 
York just as one of the principal ad- 
visors of Henry Wallace, in setting up 
the AAA, was the managerial expert 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany who handled the farm real estate 
of that company. 

The only real difference between 
public management and private man- 
agement is that public management 
operates in the whole economy while 
private management operates in differ- 
ent segments of the economy though it 
affects the whole. Perhaps this is the 
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rcason why so many business executives 
do not seem to comprehend the dis- 
similarity between an economy carried 
on primarily by organizations and an 
economy carried on by individuals. 
They think of themselves as owners 
though they are not owners, but em- 
ployees. Confusion is increased when 
the owner-manager of a small business 
thinks of himself as though he were 
‘lso a modern collectivist economic 
orate: 

The lesson which must be learned 

Wwe are to resist the world-wide 
drift toward totalitarianism is that an 
economy of individuals is utterly differ- 
ent from an economy of organizations 
and that, if we are to preserve democracy 
we must find the way to preserve the 
authority of the individual over all the 
organizations he creates. Man is a 
natural person. The organization is 
an artificial creature of man. The task 
facing America in the modern crisis is 
to show the world how to maintain the 


supremacy of man. It is the old issue 
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ol democracy versis dictatorship and 
it arises in the economic field. 

In Dun’s Review ot September 1945, 
Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns- 
Manville Corporation, an executive of 
unusually clear vision and great ability, 
made an incisive statement of the un- 
derlying principle which must be ac- 
cepted by all who would engage effec- 
tively in the struggle of free enterprise 
against a State-managed economy: 

“Experience,” Mr. Brown writes, 
“has made it evident that being trained 
merely to make a living is not enough 
to meet the requirement of this day 
and age. 

“We must also as individuals and as 

nation have a clear understanding 
of how we propose cooperatively to 
create the political, economic, and social 
atmosphere in which we as civilized 
| 


beings can work together for our own 


general welfare.” 
This is sound American philosophy. 
It recognizes the pre-cminence of the 


general welfare. It acknowledges that 
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“civilized beings,” that is to say, people, 
as individuals, are the source of all 
political, economic, and social authority 
and that they must cooperate to creat 
the atmosphere in which they can live 
and work together. It is an athrmation 
of the belief that the national economy. 
like the national Government, belong 
to all of us and not to any part or group 


or class among us. 


National Economy Belongs 


to All 


The chief trouble in the modern 
world has been the failure of people to 
perceive the fundamental fact that we 
cannot have free Government if we do 
not have a free economy and that, in 
cur time, the people did not lose th 
power actually to direct their own Gov 
ernment until after they had lost the 
power to direct their own economy. 
The drift toward Big Government 
did not begin until business had out 
grown the jurisdiction of little and lo 
cal Government. 

There never was a time in the his 
tory of this country when it was 
not *recognized that the people’s Gov 
ernment should have the power “to 
regulate commerce.” It was written 
into the Constitution itself at the very 
beginning and Congress began to ex 
ercise the power the minute it was o1 
ganized. Although those who were to 
be regulated usually resisted, the de 
sirability of regulation was never seri- 
ously challenged. 

On the other hand, Congress was 
always slow to extend national con 
trols over individuals while business 
was carried on by individuals. When, 
however, with the development of 
modern science and technology local 
geographical boundaries were erased 
and commerce began to pass from the 
control of individuals to the control of 
organizations managed by experts 
rather than by the stockholders, then 
began the development of national 
commercial regulation in a big way. 


The Beginnings of Big 


Government 


When modern industrial organiza 
tion became so great that it spanned 
the nation, when management, from 
central offices, began to direct the 
labor of thousands of workers and 
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the dollars of thousands of stock- 
holders, Congress began to set up the 
boards and commissions, the rules and 
1egulations of which are the cause of 
so much criticism. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that these Govern- 
ment agencies were created by every 
administration for a half century past 
without regard to whether or not the 
administration was called “progressive” 
or “reactionary.” Liberalism and con- 
servatism have nothing to do with the 
problem. The political structure is the 
outgrowth of the economic structure 
and one cannot be separated from the 
other. 

How else is it possible to explain 
that an abandonment of the agencies 
of Government management has not 
been advocated by any political party 
in this country since the Government 
began to grow? It was Governor 
Dewey himself who, in the last presi- 
dential campaign, asserted: 

“In agriculture, in labor, and in 
money, we are committed to some de- 
gree of Government intervention in 
the free workings of our economic 
system.” 

This sort of intervention by the Fed- 
eral Government in modern business 


was initiated when the Interstate Com- - 


merce Commission was created. 
Woodrow Wilson signed the bill creat 
ing the Federal Trade Commission and 
President Harding signed the bill giv- 
the 
power to regiment packing houses and 
stockyards. None of these laws was 


ing the Secretary of Agriculture 
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repealed or weakened during the ad- 


ministration of Mr. Hoover. On the 
contrary, the powers of Government 
were expanded under him as they had 
been expanded under his predecessors. 
In meeting the problems of the depres- 
sion under President Roosevelt, then 
in surmounting the crisis of the war, 
and now in dealing with the problems 
of reconversion, the managerial princi- 
ples of the factory system are still being 
applied to our Government. We are 
being ruled from the top. Certainly 
no one has as yet proposed any alterna- 
tive. Management and labor, both di- 
rected by experts, sit down with the 
experts of Government, to whom Cen- 
gress has delegated its powers, and the 
people instead of governing in the tra- 
ditional sense are being governed. We 
all wait breathlessly for the decisions of 
the experts. 

Surely no one can seriously contend 
that the mere abolition of Government 
management would restore economic 
freedom to the people. That would 
only mean that private managers would 
operate without regulation in the pub- 
lic interest. They would not be regu- 
lated by local Government because lo- 
cal Government is unequal to the 
task. They would not be regulated 
by the national Government because 
the national Government would, un- 
der such a plan, have washed its hands 
of all responsibility. Chaos then 
would be the inevitable result for there 
would be no agency to safeguard the 
public welfare in the clash of conflict- 


ing private groups and organizations. 

The so-called “pressure group,” like 
the modern corporation, is governed 
{rom the top. The members take their 
cues from the managers rather than 
from their own knowledge of the facts. 
Every member of Congress receives 
every year thousands of telegrams trom 
his district which he knows were 
written in Washington by the group 
managers and telephoned or wired to 
the country with instructions to be 
poured in on Congress. This is but an- 
other illustration of the confusion 
which is created by the failure to recog- 
nize the difference between the individ- 
ual and the organization. 

This failure to perceive that the 
economy in which most men use their 
own capital and manage their own 
businesses in their own localities is 
utterly and completely different from 
the economy in which huge industrial 
empires are operated throughout the 
country and throughout the world by 
hired managers is the chief pitfall for 
democracy. It is absurd, for example, 
to think of General Motors or United 
states Steel as an example of free private 
enterprise. They are collectivist enter- 
prises consisting of hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders and hundreds of 
thousands of workers. They are col- 
lectivist economic States which exercise 
an influence upon the welfare of all 
the people and which are as far beyond 
the powers of cities and counties and 
States to regulate in the public interest 


(Continued on page 64) 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE AND MANHATIAN SKYLINE FROM THE BROOKLYN SHORE CUSHING PHOTOCRAPH 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, and CONSUMER 


h, 


N the course of some of my 
work in Washington, it has been my 
privilege to examine a great many pri- 
vate and public forecasts of the eco- 
Many of them are 
constructed in terms of Gross National 


nomic outlook. 


Product. The business world is being 
cxposed to GNP figures more and more; 
business men themselves use them in- 
creasingly. Perhaps we can further our 
understanding * by examining GNP in 
terms of its most popular function, that 
of examination of the trend of business, 
with a continuous cross-reference to 
full employment. 


* For those who wish to know GNP better: Dun's Re- 
view articles: national income (GNP’s predecessor, a prin- 
cipal component) explained by Charles L. Merwin, August 
and November 1942; GNP explained by Milton Gilbert and 
George Jaszi, February and March 1944; GNP estimates 
compared by Edwin B. George, March, May, and June 1945. 
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EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 
Economist, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


This GNP device is still a contro- 
versial one, and lacks the benefits of 
decades of seasoning. Critics claim 
that the tax and depreciation features 
are duplicated, that the results are dis- 
torted by heavy leverage factors such 
as the productivity trend, and that the 
perfections of mathematics cannot hope 
to reflect accurately the subtleties and 
dynamics of what goes on in business 
life. It is important to remember these 
points, but we are not concerned about 
them here. All measurements are im- 
perfect; this is superior to others for 
some distinctive purposes. 

Forecasting can be one of the gayest 
of sports, but only if taken in judicious 
doses. It should be compounded of just 
the right amount of excitement from 
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Are the general effects of the 
closing of hostilities now clearly 
enough established so that broad 
estimates of post-war levels of 
Government, business, and con- 
sumer spending are possible? 
What forces affect these levels? 
In answering these and related 
questions, Mr. George draws nu 
merous parallels between present 
tendencies and those existing 
after World War I and uses the 
increasingly popular Gross Na 
tion Product concept. 
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gambling on the unknown, and just 


the right amount of skepticism because 
of what happened to the last prophet 
you heard. Just think what would hap- 
pen if the truth could really be known. 
Everyone would want to buy at the 
same time and sell at the same time, 
business would vibrate like a tuning 
fork, and a really alert business man 
would be going around half the time 
with a bloody nose from running into 


himself. 
Break Was Expected 


At the very outset of the adventure 
we are taken by surprise. Events are 
not unfolding in quite the way we were 
wssured before V-J Day that they would 
unfold. There was to be a critical 
period of reaction from the high levels 
of war production and employment. 
The disappearance of military orders 
would leave a void across which make- 
shift bridges would have to be thrown 
by a frantic Government. The huge 
output of industrial plant and equip- 
ment during the war would hold post- 
war investment activity to a low level. 
The public might be so proud of its 
new-found ability to save that indus- 
trial materials and tools would be a 
War workers 


would be released by the millions, 


glut on the market. 


soldiers would come flocking home, the 
spectre of employment would stalk 
through the land, and the only real 
boom would be in good corner loca- 
tions for apple selling. 

These views were held. They are 
extreme, but rather generally an awk- 
ward break was expected in the eco- 
nomic momentum. War controls were 
accordingly lifted right and left, both 
to signalize good faith and to remove 
bars to enterprise. WPB 


to a shadow of its former 


all possible 
has shrunk 
self in CPA (in the process jettisoning 
even L-g1, the famous control over 
construction); now a new version of it 
has had to be restored; the excess profits 
tax is going into oblivion; the carry- 
over privilege in the tax laws has been 
extended through the end of 1946; 


How quickly such sand and gravel will find 

way imto industrial and housing construc- 
tron, when all the other building supplies are 
avallable, depends to a considerable degree on 
how business will use its big liquid surplus, the 
possible expenditures of which are studied and 


fre ° ) }, , 
discussed by Mr, George. 
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wages were at least theoretically left 
free to find their own levels through 
collective bargaining; programs tor ex- 
traordinary unemployment relief pay- 
ments were dusted off in preparation 
for a thrilling rescue act. 

But here we are, still seeking to buy 
ordinary materials, commodities, and 
tools, trying to hire men, paying 
premiums for a cot in the attic or an 
archaic pullman chair, bidding for 
stocks, and attempting to cover forward 
inventory requirements. At the end of 
the year, department store sales were 
running 10 to 12 per cent above 1944, 
and unemployment was well below 
even its practical minimum of 3 mil- 
lion. In fact, strikes seem to represent 
the only serious threat to continued 
high activity. While they will reduce 
current income, there is no guarantee 
that they will stop spending, due to our 
immense stocks of liquid assets. 

We are embarrassed by paradoxes. 
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The President showed proper distress 
over a prospective decline of $40 billion 
in the value of national output, and of 
$20 billion in annual wage and salary 
payments in private industry, and pled 
for wage increases to sustain consump- 
tion. At the very same time other 
authorities jubilated over the ability of 
the Victory loan, if properly supported 
by a clear-headed public, to mop up 
the “excess purchasing power of indi- 
viduals” that threatened all that is held 
sacred with an inflationary debacle. In 
fairness it must be said that the incon- 
sistency is not absolute. It is possible 
for some men to be broke and others 
flush at the same time. But the appear- 
ance of inconsistency is useful in high- 
lighting the complexities of transition. 

It is true that from $30 to $40 billion 
of production may be lost in 1946. But 
much of it consisted of war-created, 
high-cost, and overtime business, while 
offsetting this dollar decline will be a 























substantial voluntary disappearance of 
war workers from the labor market, the 
climination of overtime and extra shifts, 
assignment of obsolete facilities to 
stand-by status, and a reduction in the 
system’s potential output. 

Is it possible for these thrashing wa- 
ters to settle into a strong current? If 
so, in which direction will it run? The 
answer can be sought in two places. 
We can attempt to find parallels from 
World War I, or try to distinguish the 
major forces underlying the present 
situation. 


What Should Be Our Guide? 
What happened after World War I? 


It is well known that prices rose sensa- 
tionally from March 1919 to June 1920 
and fell as abruptly during the follow- 
ing twelve months; and that John Pub- 
lic suffered on the upswing due to a 
sharp decline in the purchasing power 
of his wages (large as they were), and 
on the downswing through a catastro- 
phic destruction of values, through 
bankruptcies and through unemploy- 


ment. These disasters followed a War. 
A war has just now been concluded 
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and we are due to repeat unless heroic 
steps are taken to prevent it. However, 
agreement is not complete on this point. 

Civilian needs had accumulated dur- 
ing the first war, as had liquid asssets. 
So have they now. Capacity was ex- 
pended during both wars and proved 
partly useful and partly useless after 
each. Consumers battled for goods, 
business for inventories. A flood of 
foreign loans, Government and private, 
through both bond fAotations and open 
credits, pyramided the demand for 
goods that were never there. Trans- 
portation broke under the load. Wages 
tore after the cost of living, but never 
caught up, and were supplemented by 
installment credits. The few price and 
distribution controls established during 
the war were thrown away in a mag- 
nificent gesture of confidence in the in- 
fallibility of free enterprise under any 
and all conditions. 

It can be, and has been, argued vig- 
orously both that history is ready to 
repeat itself in each one of these re- 


spects, and that this time the circum- 


stances are such that adjustment will 
be smooth and painless. 
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The export market is ours while the world re- 


mains prostrate, states the author. Foreign hold- 
ings of gold and dollar exchange are large in some 
quarters. Relief and rehabilitation loans are being 
negotiated. Quantities of wheat from elevators 
such as these will be sent abroad to relieve famine. 


Views about 1919 are based in part 
upon actual records of what happened, 
and partly upon superstition about the 
aftermath of war as an economic dis- 
turbance. The superstition grows out 
of the fact that after almost every war 
there has been extravagant and costly 
price inflation. 

It is possible to say then that an in- 
crease in prices occurred indicating an 
excess of demand over capacity. It is 
not a sure thing that the amount of 
price rise was a measure of the excess. 
In 1919 inflation may have been higher 
than was justified by the facts. The 
effects of original shortages were com- 
pounded by the mass response to them. 
Such movements are implicitly made 
up of two parts: actual shortages and 
public alarm over them. 
books for the future stimulate near- 
term demand which magnifies the or- 


iginal emphasis. Both consumers and 
business men try to convert their money 


Heavy order 
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into merchandise while it is still good. 
}t does not follow, of course, that in the 
absence of the second wave a substan- 
cial inflation could not have occurred. 
Demand pressing on supply will usu- 
ally lead to higher prices. 

If there must be a comparison of 
Images in two worlds a quarter of a 
century apart, some things are obvious. 
There was not as much deferred de- 
mand in 191g as now. Liquid assets 
were not nearly as high as a proportion 
of the current level of national activity. 
Today’s demands represent pressing 
public necessities to a greater extent. 
The bulk of today’s savings has been 
kept in more liquid form. On the 
other hand, those arguing for rapid de- 
control, may believe that because of the 
greater plant expansion in this war 
than the last, demand in relation to ca- 
pacity is less pressing now than then; 
that business men are now wiser, and 
will now buy for today’s needs only. 
however obvious the dearth of goods: 
that this time competition will hold 
prices down; that today transportation 
is in much better shape. 

In short, not a great deal of close 
work has been done on relationship of 
1919 demand to capacity. What one 
finds in the literature is primarily an- 
alysis of the cyclical movement, se- 
quence of events, how prices moved, 
how production moved, and where the 
brakes started to grip. Much of it is 
based on mere observations of what 
happened, not complete or fully tested. 

If a conclusion at this point is ex- 
pected, it will be given in the same 
vein. The expectation of a recurrence 
of the 1919 violence is not at all irra- 
tional, it does have a base. Upon that 
base public fear can again build a super- 
structure of new and swelling demand, 
eventually getting out of control. A 
man cannot obtain a wanted piece of 
merchandise in January, or hears that 
he will not be able to do so in April, 
so he tries to buy forward and to buy 
in several places. Mass behavior is our 
problem, as well as statistics. It cer- 
tainly can happen again, with or with- 
out price control. It is an open ques- 
tion whether price controls can in the 
end be wholly effective without the aid 
of fiscal controls, such as a more re- 
sponsive tax system or new savings 
campaigns, But if price controls are re- 
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tained and people retain confidence that 
they will remain reasonably effective, 
they can have at least a dampening ef- 
fect on.tendencies to stampede. 

Private and public estimates of the 
outlook for American business over the 
next year and a half are usually ex- 
pressed in terms of Gross National 
Product which is one of the technica) 
measures of national activity that has 
wide acceptance. Regard it merely as 
a great multi-colored ball bouncing 
over the years, sometimes high, some- 
times low. The colors can be taken to 
represent segments of national activity: 
red for Government expenditures, or 
cutput, or sales; blue for private capi- 
tal formation (which includes indus- 
trial plant and equipment, residential 
housing, net exports and net additions 
to business inventories); and orange 
for consumer expenditures. Consumer 
expenditures are heavily influenced by 
total activity or GNP. Government 
and capital outlays are usually regarded 
as influencing the total more than they 
are influenced by it. What GNP is to 
be will be determined in turn by what 
happens within the three major seg- 
ments which have just been mentioned. 


National Activity 


Red segment: What will the Federal 
Government do? It doesn’t have as 
much choice as usual. It has to liqui- 
date a war. At the peak of the war it 
was spending nearly $100 billion a year. 
By the end of 1946 it was down to a 
rate of $30 billion. Put the figure arbi- 
trarily at $21 or $22 billion for fiscal 
1947 (excluding transfer payments), 
and add $10 billion for State and 
local governments. This latter guess 
is roughly 25 per cent above the 1945 
State and local war diet although 20 per 
cent lower than 1940 as a first large step 
toward making up arrears. That makes 
it around $32 billion for Government. 

Blue segment: What will business 
do? This picture is rather confused. 
Producer’s plant and equipment are in 
considerable part a cause rather than a 
result of GNP. But still if you want to 
try a rough approximation, look at the 
record and it will be found that capital 
outlays rise at a faster rate than total 
activity and that from depression 1933 
to 1941 their share of the total rose from 
5.5 to 9.4 per cent. If we were to oper- 
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ate at approximate capacity in fiscal 
1947 and assumed a ratio of 10 per cent, 
we might be able to put down as much 
as $17 billion for capital outlays. This 
is pure experiment and my tea leaves 
say that the guess is high. Industry has 
a great deal of deterred maintenance to 
catch up with, it is true, but it can use 
a great proportion of its own new War 
plant (for example, steel and utilities) 
and has vast Government surpluses 
from which to fill some of its other 
needs. 

Recent surveys for fiscal 1946 give us 
more clues. As an essential industry, 
railroads enjoyed a preferred position 
during the war and now apparently are 
planning to make new investments at 
somewhat less than their 1929 ratio to 
total national sales. The United States 
Department of Commerce found that 
a similar ratio for a selected sample of 
manufacturing concerns will likewise 
fall below that of 1929. A joint survey 
by the Federal Power Commission and 
the Department of Commerce put the 
same ratio for gas and electric utilities 
at scarcely two-fifths of the 1929 level. 
A personal inquiry by Professor Sum- 
ner Slichter of Harvard suggests that 
managements in a number of assorted 
fields expect to spend one and three- 
quarters times their pre-war deprecia- 
tion allowances, on the average, during 
the first post-war year. This is good but 
it is not sensational, and since a large 
part of the most pressing needs should 
be met during calendar 1946, fiscal 1947 
should not be much higher. 

Suppose, therefore, that the pro- 
ducer’s capital outlays is estimated at 
$15.5 billion instead of $17 billion. 

Residential housing likewise is in the 
blue segment. As to demand, one can 
only mention a dizzy figure and duck. 
As to supply, how fast can material. 
labor, and equipment bottlenecks be 
widened ? 

The export market is ours while the 
world remains prostrate. Foreign hold- 
ings of gold and dollar exchange are 
large in some quarters. Relief and 
stabilization loans are being negotiated. 
A $3 billion guess for net exports (that 
is, in excess of imports) is probably low. 

Stock replenishment will take a long 
time but may be concentrated in the 
first year. The principal offsetting con- 
sideration is again Government sur- 
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pluses. Net additions to inventory may 
be placed at another $3 billion. 

Capital formation, then, has a total 
of $3 billion each for housing, net ex- 
ports, and net additions to inventory, 
plus $15.5 billion for new plant and 
equipment, or a total of $24.5 billion. 

Orange segment: How much will 
consumers spend? They want a Jot. 
Much but not all of what they want 
they will obtain. It will come to a 
great deal of money. Will it be sufh- 
cient to tax the economy’s production 
potential ? 

In attempting a rough estimate of 
that potential, let us turn to Professor 
Sumner Slichter’s “Financing Ameri- 
can Prosperity.”* By fiscal 1947, the 
labor force should number about 60 
million workers (not 60 million jobs). 
That figure is taken by adjusting the 
census forecast of the “normal” 1947 
force for the number of war casualties 
and for a residue of war workers. Sub- 
tracting a 3 million labor float neces- 
sary to mobility, leaves 57 million jobs 
including members of the armed forces. 
Assume that the rate of increase in 
non-agricultural output per worker has 
lessened during the war, which is 
surely the case, and allow only half of 
the normally expected increase since 
i940, or about ro per cent. Assume the 
number of straight-time working hours 
per week to be slightly higher than 
i940 because of steadier employment. 


Assume prices to have dropped slightly 





* Published by the Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
1945. 
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by {947 below the 1945 peaks. On these 
premises, the country can produce 
about $178 billion worth of goods and 
services by 1947. 

The amount of money people can 
spend normally depends on the sum of 
Wages, salaries, dividend and interest 
payments, and unemployment and re- 
lief benefits, less personal taxes. What 
is left is called disposable income. With 
national product at $178 billion and— 
assuming just for a moment that we 
operates at capacity—1946 tax rates dis- 
posable income should be around $133 
What proportion of such a 
total may individuals be expected to 


billion. 


spend on consumption? 


Disposable Income 

Normally, people will spend between 
So and go per cent of disposable income, 
the percentage falling as income and 
taxes. At the assumed level, historical 
experience would suggest a consump- 
tion-ratio approximating 85 per cent. 
Expenditures at this rate would bring 
the unprecedented figure of over $113 
billion to market. 

What about the famous backlog of 
accumulated needs? It seems likely to 
render this calculation inaccurate. Con- 
sider the automobile outlook, for ex- 
ample. Millions of automobiles are 
required to restore 1941 registrations 
alone. More are required to bring us 
back to the same number of automo- 
biles per person with the now larger 


population. Millions more are needed 
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to make the average car as new as it 
once was. The bulk of these groups 
classify as “deferred.” Not all of it 
can be superimposed upon our hypo- 
thetical “normal,” since the two tend to 
merge at very high levels of activity, 
become the same demand, but the de- 
ferrals have been so substantia) that it 
seems clear the merger is not complete, 
Is there any basis for judging whether 
this is the case? And if so, to what 
additional expenditures may deferred 
needs give rise? 

This amounts to asking whether 
there is any historical relationship, like 
the relationship of “normal” consumers’ 
expenditures to disposable income, 
which will provide a measure of the 
possible increase. The answer has been 
worked out. At the minimum it 
should be about $8 billion. 

Over and over again mention has 
been made of our wartime accumula- 
tion of liquid assets. There is a reason 
for their éxistence. Except in deficit 
periods, the savings in excess of the 
amount necessary to support current 
business transactions tend to equal in- 
vestment in plant, equipment, and in- 
ventories. But during the war, deficit 
financing knocked this balance hay- 
wire. Toward the end of 1944, when 

(Continued on page 54) 


Events have not developed in quite the way we 
were assured before V-] Day that they would de- 
velop, Mr. George indicates. At that time some 
believed that post-war investment activity would 
he held to a low level because of the existence of 
surpluses such as those stored in this Government 
storage depot. 
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_T HERE are opportunities 
and pitfalls in the old established 
retail lines and some special con- 
siderations about the lines that are 
affected by current developments— 
points that affect suppliers as well 
as retailers. Here these are ap- 
praised with particular reference 
to the interests of veterans and to 
the possibilities of using service- 
learned skills in the business world. 


/ 
/N 1939 there were approxi- 
mately 3 million manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and service concerns 
providing for the needs of 130 million 
people, or about 43 men, women, and 
children for every commercial venture, 
or about 74 to each retailer. By 1943 
this last figure enlarged to 102 due to 
the birth control of new enterprises dur- 
ing the war economy. The number of 
retail outlets has not kept up with popu- 
lation growth, a trend that has been 
noted for several decades, despite the 
gain in retail services such as beauty 
parlors, and such retail lines as radio. 
In 1929 the number of people per store 
was 80 compared with 74 in 1939. 
The pertinent question today is: 
How many additional stores, small in- 
dustries, and service companies will be 
needed and supported in the ordinary 
or the “super-charged” economy which 
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is the hope of some of our economic 
and political leaders? Naturally, if we 
can find jobs for 60 million people, 
there will be an active stimulus in con- 
sumption on a luxury level. Figures 
in the past are a bit deceptive, for there 
is little record of part-time employment, 
or wages for domestics. The 4o million 
workers, including those in agriculture, 
have been close to the pre-war peak. 

During the war, maximum employ- 
ment reached about 52 million with 
around 12 million in the armed forces. 
The optimist believes that America 
with its raw materials and know-how 
can create the opportunities for em- 
ployment of everyone who wants a job. 
But 60 million, the figure offered as the 
employment goal, is nearly half of the 
population including the children un- 
der 18, the aged, infirm, and insane. If 
half the population is female and two- 
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thirds are non-working housewives or 
unemployable—being under age or over 
age—there are 20 million women and 
40 million men to make the total ar- 
rived at by these optimists. That figure 
would include every hobo, hillbilly, 
gentleman of leisure in the country. 
It’s an empiric figure set down with- 
out too much analysis, and it is likely 
that the prophets of the new day would 
settle for 5 million less, a more reason- 
able estimate. 

The importance of full employment 
cannot be overestimated. Production 
capacity doesn’t mean a thing; all the 
indices and charts such as those of steel 
ingots, carloadings, wheat futures, oil 
well gallonage, are no more than sta- 
tistical doodling unless someone has the 
money to buy and use those products 
of soil and oil. A prosperous nation, 
te state a heresy, is a prodigal nation, 
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THERE ARE many factors that affect the success of u retail store. Today one factor worthy 
of attention is whether the wartime shrinkage in the number of businesses provides an unusu- 
ally good opportunity in some line. The drop by lines from 1940 to 1943 is brought out 
in the first three columns of figures, below. The number of retail businesses has increased 
slightly since 1943, but is still well below the pre-war level. The figures in these columns 
indicate the number of businesses, not the number of stores; the per cent changes would 
not be greatly different if the number of stores were available. The basic data are from 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Another factor that 
affects retail success is whether a sufficient number of prospective customers live in, or shop 
in, the area served by the store. The right-hand column shows the average number of 
people served by a store in each line of business; in computing these figures the number of 
stores used is from the Census of Business: 1939. For example: in pre-war days the average 
shoe store had a market of nearly three times as many people as the average drug store. 











Two Facrors THat Arrecr Retratt Success 
mm — Retail Businesses People 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Per Cent per Store 
1940 1943 change 1939 
‘EOTAL MEVAH. URADE, . 2c. do sc ccs ees wees 1,589,600 1,324,700 —16.7 74 
Grocery, with and without Meats......... 343,500 283,300 17.5 338 
Mente ane SeaOOl.. 6 con sonatas eee : 38,400 28,300 —26.3 3,090 
O@rher Road Stores. 22... kk es eae ene - 109,600 90,800 17.2 1,000 
General Stores with Food.............+ , 35,600 28,900 —18.8 3,298 
General Merchandise NO Cer eC 36,300 34,500 — 5.0 2,604 
Apparel and Accessories............00. ‘ 73,400 67,000 — 8.7 1,514 
Shoes Be ee R on reir eee seiaa 12,700 9,800 —22.8 6,388 
Home Furnishings and Equipment....... 31,300 28,500 — 89 4,101 
Appliances and’ Radio~ 2. 2 oi cance secime 15,100 10,100 —33.1 6,258 
Lumber and Building Materials.......... 31,900 25,700 —19.4 3,299 
Hardware and Farm Implements......... 38,200 34,500 — 9.7 3,301 
Automobile Dealers (New and Used)..... 39,400 31,300 —20.6 3,225 
Other Automotive... ers 15,900 14,200 —10.7 6,697 
Biri ihats SORE so 2s, ane av e's 232,100 172,700 —25.6 541 
Eating and Drinking Places... .......+. 289,800 250,500 —13.6 429 
DU Foe rk Sec ruta cameos 50,900 47,100 — 7.5 2,260 
PO iho oe or tie sare eineencae 15,400 13,700 —11.0 6,839 
Dice Weta es ic cdo hen vee ous 180,000 153,800 —14.6 667 
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almost a wasteful nation. We buy 
more food, wear more clothes, and 
use more of everything than we need 
to survive. Let’s not carry this an- 
alogy too far. The terms “waste” and 
“juxury” require definition and quali- 
fication. 

Prosperity demands the confidence of 
people with money in their pockets to 
spend. Panics are caused by fearful 
people with idle money in banks, bonds, 
and tin cans. Progress is made by ven- 
ture money in industry, trade, and com- 
mon stocks, with a spirit of risk for 
gain—and I say risk rather than chance. 
A prosperous nation can operate with- 
in its income because it creates ratables, 
increases values, and stimulates the 
process by which raw materials move 
into a wide variety of items for use in 
a high level period of livelihood. I 
don’t mean to judge a family’s income 
by the size of the garbage can, but a 
standard of living where people on 
both sides of the railroad tracks have 
the same benefits of education, trans- 
portation, and recreation. 

So far we have been comparing illu- 
sion and reality. Sometimes they are 
not too far apart. The difference be- 
tween profit and loss in many business 
enterprises is easily influenced by a 
small percentage in gross margins, or 
total expense. In highly competitive 
years some concerns show that the dis- 
count earned on merchandise bills 
equals their net profits. An analyst in 
the male apparel field during the De- 
pression estimated that the difference 
between profitable and unprofitable op- 
eration for the entire industry was less 
than a trouser leg per capita. But dur- 
ing the Depression many a man didn’t 
buy a suit for three to five years and 
the average was two-thirds of a suit. 
Making the old things do is a personal 
thrift, but it didn’t add to the pros- 
perity of the clothing industry. 

When people decide “they can get 
along without something,” there is a 
lack of confidence which slows trade 
momentum. When they succumb to 
the urge of national advertising for a 
new something, be it a suit of clothes 
or a gadget, extra wealth is being cre- 
ated through the process of mass pro- 
duction. Perhaps the real goal is to 
have a free spending citizenry all em- 
ployed and thrift-minded public ser- 
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Among the influences that affect retail success are changes ? 
in the general price level and variation in the volume of 
business activity. The red shading indicates the years of 
the seven wars. The wholesale price line with its wartime 
humps is the index of the United States Bureau of Labor ] 


It is apparent that there should be 
a minimum of 5,000 opportunities in 
radio and electrical appliance businesses 


vants in office. It is healthier for busi- 
ness to spend for the risk of profit than 
for the State to spend to create jobs for 





a mere subsistence. The risk belongs 
to the people and not to the State. Our 
whole distribution scheme is a very 
sensitive instrument, and it derives its 
impulse from public confidence. That 
confidence is the generating force 
which requires a governor or balance 
wheel, to smooth out the high and low 
peaks of power and to prevent the ma- 
chinery from wrecking itself during 
the periods of racing and idling as con- 
fidence ebbs and flows. 

How many stores will a new economy 
of high purchasing power require? 
The Government philosophers are con- 
fused by two points of view. Some, 
desiring to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion, want to eliminate the small, un- 
profitable store. Some manufacturers 
and large wholesalers will tell you that 
20 per cent of their accounts constitute 
80 per cent of their sales volume and 
90 per cent of their profits. If we dis- 
courage the smal] operator, there will 
be less opportunity rather than more 
for stores. Many chain operations are 
planned for expansion in food, petro- 
feum, drugs, apparel, and automotive 
accessories. 

The table on page 21 gives a rough 
estimate of the number of people 
needed to support a store by lines, based 
on the Department of Commerce esti- 
mate for 1943. 
wy IN ~ =sS 
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in order to make up the net loss during 
the war. This is a line which espe- 
cially appeals to the returning service 
man as many of them acquired new 
skills in this work. There is no doubt 
that with the advent of television and 
better home appliances, the number of 
stores should soon reach the pre-war 
peak and then exceed it. 

Service men also have shown a lively 
interest in hardware businesses which 
shrank about 4,000 or 9.7 per cent dur- 


Statistics; 1926 == 100. 


ing the war. While the hardware in- 
dustry hasn’t the same romantic inter- 
est as the radio and electrical trade, 1 
is a related and overlapping retail line. 
New metals and even plastics may be 
represented in the variety of new items 
coming into the hardware store, while 
crockery may go out to make room for 
faster moving and less hazardous items. 
Capital and merchandise limitations 





| 

| 
| Grocery, with and without Food 53 
| Meat and Seafood. ........ : 10 
| OthersHood Sores. s.ccaassions Fe 

| 
General Merchandise. ........... 13 
Apparel and Accessories... .. . 60 
ON ee eer rr ore ay 14 
| Home Furnishings and Equipment 8 
| Apphances:and Radio. .....6..... 56 
{ Lumber and Building. ........... 9 
\ Hardware and Farm Implements. . 26 
Motor Vehicles (New and Used) 4 
Other Automotive. .. 4 19 
} PUNDEISMUORS  ccicereracecne ae 





TRADE PREFERENCI 
Eating and Deahiog | Places....... 24 
ice Cream. . 3.5. 6 
DSi recs voles We aies PEAS 18 
Not ica oc erolave tie! ok oS oes 12 
FEMS Ns cesie oreo o Cio Fee ane 
BO syns sis Sh Ra 8 
Gifts and Novelties. .........- : 8 
PROWRTADRY. ccvcccdivesiedesss 29 
Sportine Goods. «65.606 ctsk 5. Ss ; 18 
Diy Gamo sidan Fisting ooiee roe 31 
Musical Instruments. ..... . ore 8 
Bowhne AMeys. 26.5% 6 620s 55s ae 4 
Beaty PaHOlS: o0ceiicass « gee 4 
EERE ea cea oa oe . 49 
Eatal! cd acs Gothia eaten. USBe 


Our oF the flood of letters coming to Dun & BrapstrEeET from service men secking infor- 
mation about entering business, those of recent weeks which indicated a definite interest 
in eMtering a specific line were counted by lines of business mentioned. 
not surely representative but indicates the interest in lines related to war skills. In 


The sample is 


\ pre-war d: ays appliances and radio together with photography compose ed about 2 per cent 
| of the total businesses; 16 per cent of the letters indicated interest in these two }ines. 
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dicates physical volume variations, less dramatic than dollar 
volume data but available for a longer period ( Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System; 1935-1939 == 100). 
“Names in REFERENCE Book” line ts the count of businesses 
listed in the Dun & BrapsTREET REFERENCE Book; not un- 
til 1879 did this represent active businesses nationally. 


are likely to encourage hardware stores 
to feature new and nationally adver- 
tised items, leaving the old line hard- 
ware stores with stable inventories to 
render service to the mechanic, gar- 
dener, and home owner. 

Despite the technological discoveries 
and improvements made during the 
war, there is little chance of seeing new 
Givisions of retailing in the immediate 


future. Synthetics and plastics will ap- 
pear in many retail classifications from 
apparel to hardware, but the principal 
influence of the new materials will be 
found in manufacturing techniques, 
and consumer usage. Most of them 
will be sold at the same old counters 
even as nylon is sold over the hosiery 
counter that handled cotton, silk, and 
rayon. Plastics will appear as door 
knobs, picture frames, and electrical 
fixtures at the hardware, home furnish- 
ings, and electrical stores. The new 
items promise to heighten competitive 
interest in retailing and make the mer- 








| h I } 14 ( 
| Total? -—Failures?—, Liabilities 
| Businesses No. : Liabilities per Failure 
‘Foran, Rerar, (PRADEC.o< 462. c-505 1,588,700 9,050 6 $67,378,000 $7,400 | 
| Grocery, with and without Meats.... 337,800 1,592 5 7,953,000 5,000 
| Meat and Seafood Sahar erie a ahah 39,600 430 42 1,995,000 4,600 | 
Other Food Stress kee ec veese 116,100 397 4 2,020,000 5,100 } 
{ General Stores with Food.......... 36,200 i sa - is | 
\ 
| : i 
} General Merchandise. «oi ssereces 36,500 641 1.7 5,672,000 8,800 
Apparel and Accessories........... 72,600 1,555 2.1 11,512,000 7,400 | 
| SNS ocx, oss She a eterna tee 13,100 335 2.6 2,07 3,000 6,200 \ 
| 
Home Furnishings and Equipment. . 29,900 379—Ss«dz.2 3,621,000 9,600 
\ Appliances and Radio ASA PA ee 15,100 ‘72 1.1 1,393,000 8,100 | 
Lumber and Building Materials. . 37,800 Wo 45 3,204,000 18,800 
( Hardware and Farm Implements. . . 31,700 260 7 2,056,000 7,900 
} Automobile Dealers (New and Used) 38,300 185 5 3,205,000 = -17,300 } 
| Other Automotive............... 15,300 253 1.6 1.9 30,000 7,600 | 
\ asec : > / | 
| Piling Stations... .... 6s sess eens 232,300 185 08 950,000 5,100 | 
| 
Eating and Drinking Places........ 285,100 ~—-1,229 4 9,324,000 4,600 | 
BNE ois Show Geka soa Soe ag ee eee 51,800 539 ia 4,349,000 8,100 \ 
BUCO oe eres cinrenncaese tee 15,200 136 9 780,000 5,700 
Other Reta) se Saati ee ee 183,600 592 ee 5,341,000 9,000 


* Not available, 





>. WN. ~ -s 


1 Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


2 Source: Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. 
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chant more alert to the consumer's point 
ot view, but the retailers handling plas- 
tic items exclusively will not be found 
any more than the store selling thread, 
wire, or DDT exclusively. 

More than a fourth of all filling sta- 
tion businesses closed during the war, 
about 60,000, and many of these were 
side lines and not too profitable. Be- 
fore the war there was a filling station 
for every 541 people, and one for every 
150 cars on the road. We can look for 
a general improvement in the quality 
of filling stations and service rendered, 
but this may point to fewer and larger 
stations. The program of large oil com- 
panies for establishing a large retail 
community along super-highways may 
increase the number of employees but 
not the number of proprietors. The 
idea of setting up a center of retail. 
trade with all customers on wheels is 
intriguing but it is still in a speculative 
stage. Such an oasis in the desert may 
indicate a radical trend in retailing, 
but it is of no immmediate benefit in 
the current problem of helping veterans 
into retail trades to provide a living for 
themselves and their families. 

There is a wide difference between 
the desires of service men as expressed 
in their letters to DuN & BrapsTREET 
and the opportunities suggested by the 
shrinkage in retail outlets. While 
grocery store inquiries lead numeri- 
cally, they are low in relation to the 


total number and wartime shrinkage. 
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On the other hand, electrical appliance, 
radio, and hardware stores in a variety 
of combinations are in second place 
and extremely high when compared to 
total number and wartime shrinkage. 
For example, in 1939 it took 338 people 
to support the average grocery, 6,255 
for radio and appliance shops, 3,301 for 


each hardware store. 


Photography; Apparel; Autos 


Photographic shops and studios stand 
third in number of inquiries due to the 
great number of camera men trained 
during the war. There are no 1943 
figures for comparison purposes but a 
retail camera supply store can only exist 
in large trading centers, probably con- 
taining 25,000 people or more, as the 
majority of photographic sales and ser- 
vices are handled in drug stores. The 
prospect looks a little brighter for photo 
studios of the family type. 

The apparel stores come next with 
considerable interest in infants’ and 
children’s wear. The prospect for new 
stores in the apparel lines is not too 
bright until more goods are available. 
While there was a net shrinkage of 
7,000 businesses in the apparel lines dur- 
ing the war, no desirable location was 
vacated, There were 1,514 persons to 
each retail apparel shop in 1939. 

Automotive stores, filling stations, 
and tire shops were forced to go out of 
business in many instances because of 
lack of merchandise, but even in this 
line the shrinkage was far less than 
anticipated. The prospect is that thou- 
sands of small unprofitable filling sta- 
tions will never re-open. Surviving 
operators have learned a valuable busi- 
ness lesson. Merchandise sales build 
revenue, and generate profit when they 
are tied in without compulsion to ser- 
vice sales. Gasoline gallonage brings 
big taxes to Government and State but 
small profits to oil companies and sta- 
tion operators. During the war, the 
operator had to make a living on sales 
ingenuity. Three or four cents worth 
of grease went into a dollar greasing 
job. Leaky rings consumed plenty of 
oil, and oil sales meant profit. Station 
operators went after the neighboring 
farmers, dairies, and small fleet owners 
for business. The gas stations of the 
future are likely to be sumptuous affairs, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Rerurns To Owners in 50 Retart TRADES, 192g 


Typical 1939 Percentages of Typical Typical 1939 
Owners’ Return 1939 Sales Dollar Return 
Trap Profit Salaries toOwners Volume to Owners 
Groceries .. BrP RRO 1.5 7-0 8.5 $21,300 $1,800 
Groceries and Meats............. 1.9 5.7 7.6 31,400 2,400 
x Groceries with Filling Stations... . o% 7.9 9.0 17,150 1,500 
8 Dairy and Poultry Products....... 3.7 8.6 12.3 375500 4,600 
™ Meats See eee 1.8 7.8 9.6 29,800 2,900 
Gonmtectionery: 32) 2-6. once wets 4-8 12.0 16.8 11,200 1,900 
Bakery Shops 6.0 11.0 17.0 29,900 5,100 
= Country General Stores.......... 2.5 6.2 8.7 19,550 1,700 
z Limited Price Variety ae 5.0 9.4 14.4 17,400 2,500 
© Dry Goods, General Merchandise 3.0 8.2 11.2 26,100 2,900 
Men’s Furnishings 1.0 11.3 12.3 20,900 2,600 
Men’s Clothing 3.5 9.6 13.1 29,150 3,800 
Family Clothing (including 
B Children's "Shops... -.-6.s.se0 aye 3-3 8.4 Riaz 27,800 3,300 
£ Women's Ready-to-Wear 1.8 9.2 11.0 20,000 2,200 
=< % b 
LoS 1) Sa ne See See eee ee Sere 5.6 14.4 20.0 25,400 5,100 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Millinery, 

1 et an la eee rece 23 12.6 15.9 8,600 1,400 
Gisgtant “PF amors.. ou es 1.2 ay pee! 18.6 15,000 2,800 
LY teed ROO Side RRR Re Re NG 22 10.4 12.6 22,000 2,800 
LCL cL ll a ee ee eee 4-4 8.9 13.3 37,700 5,000 

a Furniture and Undertaking 4.6 122 16.8 25,200 4,200 
= Floor Coverings 23 12.6 14.9 25,800 3,800 
3 House Furnishings 2.2 B25 14.7 24,700 3,600 
@ Electric, Gas Household Appliances — 2.5 10.1 12.6 24,400 3,100 
Radios 2.4 19.8 22.2 8,600 1,900 
Motor Vehicles 1.2 2.5 207 136,500 5,100 
£ Automotive Accessories and Parts 5.2 8.8 14.0 24,900 3,500 
< Garages (with Repairing) 255 14.9 17.0 16,800 2,900 
Piling StQtions: 6: ox. ones.0a so 2.0 8.8 10.8 18,700 2,000 
= Lumber and Building Materials 2.9 6.5 9.4 59,800 5,600 
& Paint, Wallpaper, and Glass 2:2 11.8 14.0 18,700 2,600 
= Hardware 2.4 8.9 F1.3 24,300 2,700 
ee Hardware and Furniture 3.0 9.2 52,2 31,200 3,800 
= Hardware and Farm [mplements.. —o.2 6.5 6.3 44,100 2,800 
2 Farm Implements 1.0 6.2 7s 48,600 3,500 
Restaurants, Other Eating Places 4.1 8.3 12.4 20,500 2,500 
Drinking Places, Taverns, Bars 4.0 10.8 14.8 17,700 2,600 
Drugs Bao e 2.4 9.6 12.0 21,500 2,600 
Alcoholic Beverage 2.6 9.8 12.4 28,100 3,500 
» Coal and Other Fuel : : 2.8 8.4 rp ee 33,000 3,700 
= Rarmers: SUPPNCS: «sc. 644 4.46 « 2.5 4.2 6.7 59,000 4,000 
a Jewelry habe ererstte ahem a Neier nora 5.3 17.0 22.3 17,550 3,900 
5 SEES 5 x ise Sik te ase oracle 0.6 9.7 10.3 30,500 3,100 
2 Stationery 3.0 10.1 13.1 25,200 3,300 
= Cigar Stores and Stands aes 9.2 TiS 15,000 1,700 
= Florists and Nurseries 5.1 15.4 20.5 15,700 3,200 
a Gifts, Novelties, and Souvenirs 6.2 15-4 25.7 8,900 1,900 
Musical Instruments 21 12.4 14.5 19,650 2,800 
Office Equipment and Supplies 3.0 10.4 13.4 165,000 22,100 
Sporting Goods we 4 10.5 13.2 26,100 3,400 
Monuments 3.0 16.0 19.0 16,300 3,100 
Mepian (Act Travers) 2.6 9.7 12.2 24,550 3,000 


IN THE first column of the table are shown typical 1939 profit percentages in 50 trades. 
The second column lists owners’ salary percentages and the third column, return to owners, 
is the combined profit-and-owners’-salary rate obtained by adding the first two columns. 
When this rate of return to owners is applied to the typical sales volume figures shown in 
the fourth column, a dollar figure for return to owners can be derived which is roughly 
typical of operations in 1939 for stores of the size indicated. . . . The percentage figures 
are percentages of net sales. 


Aut oF the figures in this table, except the final column, have been taken from Dun & 
BRADSTREET’S Standard Ratios for Retailing. The year covered is 1939, and the stores in 
cach sample are for the most part small ones, as indicated by the fourth column of the table. 
Current sales volume per store is considerably higher than seven years ago, and estimates 
place present profit rates somewhat above those shown in the table. 


Care sHouLD be exercised in using these figures. They serve to indicate certain ‘gen- 
eral areas in which operating results in these fields may fall. They do not, however, guaran- 
tee that a newly opened Bakery Shop, for example, will return $5,100 to its owner the first 
year. In fact, the user is reminded that this typical figure is “typical” in that about half of 
the stores in this trade earned less than this amount. 
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Like amethyst quartz in a cavern of pitch, 

The spillway stream sprawls through a Stygian niche; 

At the base of the brink, in a place among puddles, 
The power-house huddles, 

Swallowing, swallowing, thirstier ever, 

Gorging the flow of the fabulous river! 

Over the rim, swift the swirl water leaps 


From the vaults of the trough where the reservoir sleeps. 


Thick thunders pour up from the wells and the mud 
In gargantuan flood, 
Out of dim tunnels of darkness and gloom 
Into weirs and cascades n a mountainous spume, 
To the turbines that squat there like somnolent witches, 
Where dervishes dance fram condensors to switches: 
A demon of magic now snares his great drum 
To the dynamos hum... 


A sound shakes the world with wild cadences till 
All is electric and static and still 
With a madness of fury and fury of will 
Of thick thunders that spill 
In swift pressures that move 
Down a groove 
To bloom in a vernal, invisible flower: 


POWER! 


Here is sound without song and song without sound, 
The symphonic thunder and silence profound, 
The melodic monotonous pulsing of water 

Through earth’s vast aorta 
The surge of the oceans, the might of the tide 
That roars back to sea from the steep mountainside— 
The strength of the storms in a rush to deliver 


The flow of the river! 


Where rainbows of mist are a bridge between walls, 
The thirsty flumes drink. 

The turbulent waters explode at the brink: 

All fluid is fantasy, drained from the stream 

Into circuits of wonder and channels of dream. 
The spiral flow curls 
Where the round tunnel whirls 

In immediate bliss as the precipice falls. 


Dancing to rhythms its gestures produce, 
Power runs rampant, dynamic, profuse, 
Out through the valleys, bridging abysses, 
Leaping all chasms in effortless flight, 
Enveloping all that it touches with bright 
Amazements of colorful echoes that call 
One word into darkness—to dazzle our sight 
With phantoms electric within each dark wall— 
One word to deliver 
The song of the river! 
What witch’s appliance, what dervish’s science 
Has won from the river this mystical might, 
Blazing the roads of the wilderness night 


With LIGHT! 


Cart JoHN BosTELMANN 


Until recently, Carl J. Bostel! mann was chief of control 
at the Picatinny Arsenal in Dover, N. J. He is at 
present vice-president in charge of production of the 
Associated Electronics Company, New York, N. Y. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PION PRICES TRADI 


FINANCE 


Wholesale and retail trade continued to expand in February with demand 


unabated. 


Industrial production dropped further and total income pay- 


ments declined. Employment increased as did unemployment. Commodity 
prices moved upward; stock prices dropped sharply; trading was heavy. 


AINS in manufacturing output in 

some lines were offset by losses 
in others with a resultant decrease in 
industrial production in February. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial production has declined each 
month since November 1945, when 
there was a temporary recovery from an 
eight-months’ downward trend. Out- 
put estimates for February depressed 
the index (1935-1939 100, seasonally 
adjusted, physical volume) to 154, a 
drop of 4 per cent from the 160 in Janu- 
ary and 53 per cent below February 
1945. Despite strikes, labor and ma- 


Industrial Production 














Seasonally Adjusted Index, 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 
1943 1946 
January 227 160 
February 232 154 
March Ps) 
April AN 
May 239 
June 237 
July 240 
August 242 
September 244 
October 247 
November 247 
December 241 
? T T ’ . 
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terial shortages, and uncertainties over 
wage-price policies, February produc- 
tion was 45 per cent above the imme- 
diate pre-war level. 

While recovery in production came 
rapidly in the steel industry with the 
partial settlement of the strike in the 
middle of February, total steel output 
in February was about one-third of 
total production in January. Output 
in the automobile industry which was 
doubled during January decreased in 
February about 17 per cent from the 
previous month. Strikes among elec- 
trical workers resulted in about a 5 per 
cent decrease in output of electrical 
machinery industries during February. 
There were slight increases in produc- 
tion in February in some of the other 
durable goods such as some building 
materials and plate glass, and such non- 
durable goods as flour, livestock, tires, 
paper, and crude oil. To some extent 
the gain in these industries counter- 
acted the reduced production in iron, 
steel, and electrical machinery. 


2 2.4 2. 


The volume of new orders placed 
with manufacturers increased slowly 
the last four months of 1945, and at- 
tained a level above any recorded in 
1941. Further gains in new order vol- 
ume were restricted in February as 
some producers, unable to schedule 
output, were unwilling to accept new 
orders. Many plants awaiting definite 
price ceilings on raw materials were 
hesitant about placing orders for addi- 
tional materials. Delivery dates on old 
orders were being extended and the 
backlog of unfilled orders continued 
high in February. 





Employment 
Millions of Persons; U. S. Bureau of Census 
1943 1944 1945 1946 

January 51.4 50.4 50.1 51.4 
February 51.2 50.3 50.6 51.7 
March 51.2 50.5 50.8 
April 51.6 51.3 51.2 
May « ? 5 5! 
June 54-0 aN a » 
July 54:8 54-0 54:3" 
August 54-4 53-2 535 
September 53-0 52.3 51.3 
October 2.2 52.2 51.6 
November 51.7 51.5 51.7 
December | 51.0 50.6 51.4 











* New series. 
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nally Adjusted Index; 8935-1939 = 100; U.S. Department of Commer 

1943 1944 1945 1940 

January 158.1 173.6 193.0 228.0 

February 168.4 173.9 193.2 232° 

March 161.3 1977.9 193.8 

April 159.0 169.6 175-3 

May 156.5 174-5 ” 

June 164.2 174.4 

July 164.4 LW 

August 165. wy 

September ys 179.1 189.2 

October 69.3 185.0 202.4 

November 174.1 192.0 215.8 

December 171.4 187.7 210.6 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


A reduction in manufacturers’ inven- 
tories in February was indicated with 
reports of many plants being forced to 
close for lack of supplies. The Gov- 
ernment, in its effort to increase the 
supply of goods on the market, im- 
posed more stringent inventory con- 
trols in some lines. 

The declines in shipments in the first 
month of the year continued in Febru- 
ary. Freight carloadings of manufac- 
tured commodities dropped off slightly 
from January to February but were 
moderately above the immediate pre- 
war level. For the eight weeks from 
January 5 to February 23, carloadings 
of manufactured products were 18 per 
cent below the same 1945 period. 


Employment—In spite of many ad- 
verse factors in industrial production, 
employment continued to hold up well 
in February. Between the first part of 
January and the first part of February 
total employment rose from 51,420,000 
to 51,690,000 people, as more veterans 
were absorbed in the labor force (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census). In non-agri- 
cultural industries employment rose 
slightly from January to February and 
was very slightly above-a year ago. 
Factory employment for February de- 
clined slightly from January and was 
off about 25 per cent from a year ago. 
Employment in trade, finance, service, 
and miscellaneous industries gained 
appreciably over the previous year. 

Meanwhile, increases in unemploy- 
ment, evident since the end of the war, 
were still under way. A total of 2,650,- 
000 people were out of work and look- 
ing for work early in February; this 
was 360,000 more than a month pre- 
vious (U. S. Bureau of the Census). 
Strikes and lockouts beginning in Janu- 
ary accounted for the idleness of 1,400,- 
000 workers at different times and for 
varying lengths of time, the largest for 
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any single month reported. The num- 
ber of man days lost through strikes in 
January amounted to 3.13 per cent of 
available working time (U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). 


Income—Total wages and salaries 
rose slightly during February notwith- 
standing setbacks in production and 
labor difficulties. Factory payrolls in 
January, while about 35 per cent below 
a year ago, were slightly above the pre- 
vious month; in February payrolls de- 
clined slightly. 

Individual income payments totalled 
$12,936,000,000 in January, g per cent 
below the December volume and 3 per 
cent under January 1945. The usual 
seasonal drop in January from high 
December totals was greater than usual 
this year as the curtailment of factory 
wages by strikes and decreases in mili- 
tary pay were not fully offset by in- 
creased unemployment compensation 


Consumers’ Price Index 














Index; 1935-1939 100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 120.7 124.2 127.1 129.9 
February 121.0 123.8 126.9 t30.1° 
March 122.8 123.8 126.8 
April 124.1 125.6 127.1 
May 425.1 125.1 128.1 
June 124.8 125 eT ean Oe 
July i233 sy 129.4 
August 123.4 126.4 129.3 
September 123.9 126.5 128.9 
October 124.4 126.5 128.9 
November 124.2 126.6 12y.3 
December 124.4 127.0 129.9 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


payments, mustering-out payments, 
higher wage rates, or increased entre- 
preneurial payments (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce). Total income 
in February is estimated to have been 
lower than in January, though the 
month’s drop was not as sharp as in 
January. 
- Lowered taxes have increased the 
proportion of income payments that is 
available for either spending or sav- 
ing. The amounts saved each month 
are lower than they were a year ago— 
considerably lower—but the cumula- 
tive total savings continue to increase 
each month. Because less of disposable 
income is saved, the total spent is 
higher than a year ago even though it 
comes out of decreased income pay- 
ments. 

United States savings bond sales, re- 
demptions, and amounts outstanding 
have followed the general course of 


E W . 


ie Fes 


other savings. In every month through 
February, except for September 1945, 
the value of bonds sold has been larger 
than the value of bonds redeemed and 
thus the value of bonds in the hands 
of the public has increased. But the 
monthly increases in the amount out- 
standing are much smaller now; about 
$100,000,000 from January to February 
against about five times that a year ago. 


Trade—Despite the slowing down 
of industrial activity and the decline 
in incomes, retail trade in February was 
maintained at unusually high levels. 
It was estimated that retail volume was 
2u per cent higher than a year ago. 
Department store sales increased even 
more; February was 21 per cent over 
February 1945. 

An increase in installment buying 
and in the extension of retail credit, 
16 and 10 per cent respectively in 
December 1945 over December 1944, 
helped to maintain retail volume. The 
total of money in circulation and de- 
mand deposits by the last week in 
February had increased approximately 
$3,000,000,000 or about 4 per cent over 
the same 1945 week. 

The value of retail inventories in- 
creased steadily in 1945, with the ex- 
ception of slight declines in June and 
July, and totalled $6,100,000,000 at the 
end of the year. Despite the large vol- 
ume of selling and irregular deliveries 
there was an increase in inventories to 
$6,361,000,000 in January. 

The trends apparent in wholesale 
trade were similar to those in retailing. 
February volume was larger than in 
the corresponding month of 1945, de- 
mand continued high, and the sup- 
ply of goods was inadequate to meet 
demand. 

Trading in wholesale food lines dur- 
ing February was steady. Volume was 
maintained in clothing and textiles: 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index: 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor States 




















1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 101.9 103.3 104.9 107.1 
February 102.5 103.6 105.2 107-5" 
March 103.4 103.8 105.3 
April 103.7 103.9 105.7 
6 
May 104.1 104.0 106.0 a 
June on? so. = ¢ 
July Y toga 104.0 105.9 
August 103.1 103.9 105.7 
September 103.1 104.0 105.2 
October 103.0 104.1 105.9 
November 102.9 104.4 106.8 
December 103.2 104.7 107.1 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not availabic 
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highest level of trading during Febru- 
ary since February 1937 when the total 
Was 


50,248,101. This month's figure 


was 24 per cent lower than the Janu- 
ary figure of 51,510,197 and 5 per cent 
higher than the February 1945 figure 
of 32,612,585. 

Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans outstanding made by Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks in tot cities 
increased to $7,458,000,000 in the week 
ending March 6 from $7, 361,000,000 in 
the week ending February 6. Excess 
reserves of Federal Reserve member 
banks on February 27 were estimated 
to be $1,1.40,000,000, ag per cent de- 
crease from $1,250,000,000 in January. 

Although the disposable income of 
individuals rose $1.5 billion from $137.4 
billion in 1944 to $138.9 billion in 1945, 
net savings dropped $3.6 billion in 1945 
(see chart, at the right). In the pre- 
vious war years both savings and dis- 
posable income rose each year. In 1944, 
about 6'4 times as much was saved as 
in 1939. The downward pull in 1945 
came in the latter half of the year so 
that 25 per cent of disposable income 
was saved compared with the peak 28 
per cent saved in 1944. Savings from 
income after taxes in the war years 
broke all previous records rising to 
$38.9 billion in 1944. The $14.2 billion 
saved in 1941 broke the previous high 
of $8.8 billion saved in 1929 (U. S. 
Department of Commerce). 


Business Failures 


Rising above the January level, busi- 
ness failures in February numbered 92. 
While concerns failing were one and 
two-fifths higher than in February 
1945, they were below the level for the 
same month of any other year. They 
were more numerous than in any 
month of last year. Dtuwn’s Insolvency 
Index turned upward at an annual rate 
of some 5 concerns failing per 10,000 


business enterprises. 


The increase this February appeared ° 


in all size and industry groups. It was 
slight in small failures with losses un- 
der $5,000 and in retail trade: it was 
sharp in large failures involving losses 
of $25,000 or more and in wholesale 
trade, manufacturing, and construction. 
Reflecting the upswing in large fail- 
ures to 2 times the number in February 
“i year ago, aggregate liabilities totalled 
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INDIVIDU AL SAVINGS FROM DISPOSABLE 
come after taxes broke all previous records. The 

f $14.2 biltion. In 1944 mdiidual savin 

gy per cent in 1939.—ligures 


$2,983,000 this February as compared 
with $1,557,000 in the same month of 
1945. 

Only 2 lines in any trade or industry 
had as many as 10 concerns failing— 
lumber manufacturing and_ building 
subcontracting. In both these indus- 
tries, failures were 2 times as numer- 
ous as in the previous February and 
exceeded the number occurring in any 
month of 1945. Between 5 and 6 con- 
cerns failed in each of the following 
lines: machinery manufacturing, ap- 
parel retailing, and eating and drinking 
places. Besides the increases in failures 
in the lumber industry and construc- 
tion subcontracting, the number of 
failures turned up considerably from 
February 1945 in machinery manufac- 
turing, 


sonal services. Liabilities this February 


food wholesaling, and in per- 


were equally heavy in manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and commercial service. 
Two lines, food wholesaling and freight 
transportation, accounted for almost 
ene-half the month’s total liabilities. 
The sharpest rise from the February 
1945 volume of losses came in food 
wholesaling—$8 34,000 this year against 
only $24,000 last year. 

There were 10 more concerns failing 
in the 25 largest cities than in the rest 
of the country, but the liabilities were 
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Jrom U.S. Department of Commerce. 


about the same in both areas. As usual, 
failures were most Numerous in New 
York City with 16. The losses involved 
in these failures came close to one mil- 
lion dollars, totalling to almost nine 
times as high as in February last year. 
In Boston, failures turned upward 
from none in February 1945 to 6, the 
second highest number occurring in 
any big city this February. In no 
month of last year were more than 3 
failures reported in Boston. Although 
there were less than 5 concerns failing 
in any other metropolitan districts, fail- 
ures were more widely distributed than 
in the previous February—only 8 cities 
reported no failures this year as com- 
pared with 13 last year. 

Regionally, the number of concerns 
failing this February topped 20 in only 
two areas, the Middle Atlantic and Pa- 
cific States. While this was not an un- 
usual number for the Middle Atlantic 
Region, failures in the Pacific Region, 
at 22, were higher than in any month 
for more than a year. Massachusetts, 
New York, and California were the 
enly States with more than ro concerns 
failing. Except for a rise in Massa- 
chusetts and California to twice the 
number of failures occurring in Febru- 
ary a year ago, there were no marked 
changes by States in February this year. 
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SEASONAL DECLINE IN CONSUMER SPENDING 


The Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) rose to 228.3 in February from 215.1 in January. The 
barometers are compiled under the general direction of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Retail volume in January fell to about 
$6.3 billion from $8 billion in Decem- 
ber although it remained well above 
the $5.4 billion level of January 1945. 
In spite of the decline from December 
which was seasonal, consumer purchas- 
ing continued at a high level through- 
out the country surpassing in volume 
all previous Januarys. Retail trade was 
considerably above the 1943 level when 
industrial activity was at a peak. 

According to preliminary reports for 
February consumer purchasing was 
well above a year ago, and on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis a monthly rise 
Was apparent. As yet there is no break- 
down of information on a regional 
basis, but the nation-wide retail sales 
were estimated at 12 per cent above a 
year ago. 

The upward movement in total con- 
sumer purchasing was reflected in the 
rise of the seasonally adjusted Dun’s 


Review Trade Barometer for the 
United States (1935-1939 = 100) from 
208.8 in December to 215.1 in January. 
This was a gain of 3 per cent. The 
gain over the January 1945 index of 
193.0 was 11.5 per cent. The prelimi- 
nary February barometer rose 6 per 
cent over the January level to 228.3. 

The barometers of the following re- 
gions had the largest gains over the 
level of January 1945: the Albany, 
Utica, and Syracuse Region (3), the 
Florida Region (21), the Denver Re- 
gion (25), and the Buffalo and Ro- 
chester Region (4). As a group the 
regions of the North Atlantic area had 
the largest gains over a year ago; at 
the same time they were in the posi- 
tion farthest below the index of the 
United States. 

The barometer of the Detroit Region 
(12) was still below the level of a year 
Regional barometers with com- 
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ago. 


Trade data are gathered by the local Dun & Brapsrreet, Inc., offices. 


paratively small increases from the 
level of a year ago were those of Port- 
land and Seattle Region (27), the Kan- 
sas City Region (17), the Maryland and 
Virginia Region (18), the St. Louis 
Region (16), the New Orleans Region 
(23), and the San Francisco Region 
(28). Several of these are wartime 
shipbuilding areas which are adjusting 
to a peacetime economy. 

Only four regional barometers de- 
clined from the level of the previous 
month, the largest of which was the 
4 per cent decline in the New England 
Region (1). The barometer of the 
New York City Region (2) had the 
largest monthly gain; the barometers 
of the Atlanta and Birmingham Re- 
gion (20), the Kansas City Region 
(17), and the Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville Region (10) also had notable 
monthly increases. 

(Regional reports on page 32) 





Federal Banking Law Reports 


FOR BANKS LARGE AND SMALL—Here is some- 
thing new, something needed, for everyone respon- 
sible for the management and direction of banking 
activities. Here is something, new indeed, but time 
tested, time proved in actuality. For Federal Bank- 
ing Law Reports has stability and experience behind 
it, stemming as it does from the original reporter in 
this highly-technical field, first published in 1914. 
Here is a swift, authoritative, and continuing repor- 
ter on the thousand-and-one federal laws control- 


ling banks and banking. 
SCOPE OF THE ‘‘REPORTS”—Spanning the whole 


work-a-day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, 


court and administrative decisions, returns, forms, 


reports, instructions, concerning the important fed- 
eral regulation and control of banks and banking. 
Pertinent full text provisions, forms, detailed explan- 
ations, editorial comments and suggestions make 
clear exactly what to do, and how and when and 
why to do it in handling every day banking puzzlers 


under federal banking regulation. 


FAST REPORTING — Swift reporting of new 
developments as they “break” is traditional with 
the “Reports” — the editorial aim is “always first 
with the latest”. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE CLEARING) HODSE; ING. 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
MUNSEY BLDG, 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. EMPIRE STATE BLDG, 
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TRADE ACTIVITY IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS—CONTINUED 


The Regional Trade Barometers are 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS compiled under the direction of Dr. 


L. D. H. Weld. The barometers are 


— te o/ = : 
REGION Jan. a — — REGION Jan. a 7 seasonally adjusted ; 293573939:== 100: 
1946 1945 1945 1946 1945 1945 Regional trade information is based 
United States. ....... 215.1 +11.5 + 3.0 15. Iowa, Nebraska. ..... 217.7 +14.5 + 7.0 upon opinions and comments of busi- 
1. New England 173.8 +12.8 — 4.2 RONDE EARNS 5 oes Kcd aren 205.6 + 81 + 3.7 ness men gathered and weighed by the 
2. New York City 208.9 +17.6 +15.8 17. Kansas City sah 62g260 = 26 =r local DuN & BrapsTREET offices. Pay- 
3. Albany, Utica, Syracuse 208.7 +26.9 + 2.1 18. Maryland, Virginia 224.9 + 7.8 — 2.9 roll and employment data are from 
4. Buffalo, Rochester 209.4 +19.9 + 4.2 19. North, South Carolina 240.5 +11.3 + 5.4 Government sources. Most of the in- 
5. Northern New Jersey. 174.0 +16.5 — 2.3 20. Atlanta, Birmingham. 286.4 +14.4 +11.4 formation summarized here represents 
6. Philadelphia ... 202.6 +14.0 + 8.9 21. Florida 275.5 +24.5 + 2.8 final figures for January. 
7. Pittsburgh ...... 180.1 +12.0 + 0.9 22. Memphis 251.8 +14.6 + 3.7 Department store sales are from 
8. Cleveland weeees 210.4 11.7 + 3.2 23. New Orleans 245.1. +93 + 19 the Federal Reserve Board and are 
g. Cincinnati, Columbus. 218.5 +16.7 + 3.4 4S ORAS 6. tb csaincaee 259.5 +12.7 — 1.6 for the four wecks ended February 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 244.9 +10.7. +10.6 Pee bc <r re 224.7 +20.8 + 7.9 23, 1946. : 
11. Chicago Shuieees 206.0" 4-538 + gu5 26. Salt Lake City . 245.2 +14.9 + 1.0 More complete barometer figures 
12. Detroit eet 200.0 — 3.6 + 3.0 27. Portland, Seattle. .... 256.3 + 3.4 + 1.7 and more detailed regional information 
13. Milwaukee --+ 236.3° +136 + 4.8 28. San Francisco. ...... 230.8 + 9.4 + 1.4 is published in Dun’s StTaTisTICAL 
14, Minneapolis, St. Paul.. 209.6 +16.6 + 1.0 29. Los Angeles........: 237-7 +11.9 + 2.1 REVIEW. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRADE ACTIVITY 


Iowa industrial employment even with a year ago; February farm 


1. New England Region—Barometer decline from December largest 
in the country; index 19% under U. S. level. Wholesale trade about prices 1 point above a year ago. 
O/ 20/ 
5% above a year ago. Massachusetts employment and payrolls 8% : ; . 
under December 16. St. Louis Region—Barometer gain over January 1945 well below 
U. S. average increase: index 4% below U. S. level. ° Wholesale 
2. New York City Region—Barometer gains over a year ago and volume slightly under January 1945. Labor surplus in area. 
December well above U. S. average gain. Wholesale trade slightly ; : ‘ , 
over a year ago. Factory employment nominally above December. 17. Kansas City Region—Barometer gain over December four times 
U. S. average; index 8% above U. S. level. Wholesale volume 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region—Barometer gain over a year well above a year ago. Serious labor surplus in Kansas City. Petro- 
ago largest in the country. Wholesale volume substantially over leum production 3% above a year ago. 
a year ago. Employment and payrolls above December level. TS A ; 
18. Maryland and Virginia Region—Barometer dropped from De- 
4. Buffalo and Rochester Region—Barometer increases over a year cember’s level: index fell sharply to 5% above U. S. level. Wholesale 
ago and December well above average. Wholesale trade nominally volume even with a year ago. Labor shortage in several cities. 
above a year ago. Retail volume not depressed despite low levels : ; : 
of employinent and payrolls during strikes. 19. North and South Carolina Region—Barometer gain over a year 
: ; ago about average. Wholesale trade unchanged from January 1945. 


Labor market well balanced in most areas. Charleston and Winston- 
Salem building permit values well above a year ago. 


5. Northern New Jersey Region—One of four regions in the country 
where the barometer fell from December. Wholesale trade well 


below January 1945. Building permit values well above January ee ; : 
1945 ~ 20. Atlanta and Birmingham Region—Barometer gain over December 
one of the best in the country. Wholesale volume slightly above a 
6. Philadelphia Region—Barometer gain over December nearly three year ago. Effect of strikes felt in industrial areas. 
times U. S. average: index 6% below U. S. level. Philadelphia : F : . 

2 ; : —B: ster ge ver January 1945 second highest 
wholesale volume well below a year ago. Factory employment and 21 a ee aor ge-on “78 ig gg Wisin si gt 
yayrolls substantially under a year ago. a COBREES 3 peice Nene / Oe tee ees aie : 
si ; ; . above January 1945. Winter truck and citrus movement active. 

7. Pittsburgh Region—Barometer increase over a year ago average, Substantial Jabor surplus in area. 
index fell to 16% below U. S. level. Wholesale trade substantially 2.M his Regi B: Pepin cucuerioh Vent aamarsneeaianth 
over January 1945. Steel mills averaged 25% of capacity in February iia sg a Whole a igre i above a year ago 
because of strike. ago above average. esale F $ v3 year ago. 
Arkansas employment and payrolls under December. 
8. Cleveland Region—Barometer had average gain ove ar ag I 
. re re é age gain over a year ago anc 7 . . 

f . ; : 23. —Barometer ga ver January 1945 and De- 
a month ago. W holesale trade slightly above a year ago. January 3 —— ig png —_— ie Neo el 
steel strike reflected in reduced manufacturing output; February xa : Geis: Se a eee 

; even with January 1945. Cotton supplies scarce in New Orleans area. 


steel capacity averaged 23% 
24. Texas Region—Barometer gain over a year ago above average, 


9. Cincinnati and Columbus Region—Barometer ee eee one of four regions to decline from December. Wholesale trade 
ago and December above U. S. average. W holesale volume substan- well above a year ago. Dallas employment above December; build- 
tially above a year ago. Industrial employment well below a ycar ago. ing permit values below December. February petroleum production 

10. Indianapolis and Louisville Region—Barometer gained 11° over well above a year ago. 
a month ago and a year ago. Wholesale trade well above January 25. Denver Region—Barometer gain over a year ago and December 
1945. Indiana coal production rose 11% over December. substantially above U. S. average. Albuquerque wholesale trade 10%, 


° ‘ - rea ve ago. a sj TOO a ition. 
11. Chicago Region—Barometer increases over a year ago and a month above a year ago. Ranges in good condition 


ago slightly above average for U. S. Wholesale volume about 10% 26. Salt Lake City Region—Barometer gain over a year ago above 
above a year ago. Strikes reached vital proportions in January. U. S. average: index fell to 14°% above U. S. level. Wholesale trade 
7 > al stu ° to a ues , ini ¢ lt} ne 

12. Detroit Region—Barometer had only decline from January 1945 si = oe’ sp aA 2 a oe Se, ce oe 

, gabe: : ; : : packing strikes not settled in January. 

in the country, gain over December same as national increase. 

Wholesale trade about even with January 1945. February  stecl 27. Portland and Seattle Region—Barometer gains over a year ago and 

strike affected manufacturing lines dependent on steel. a month ago well below U. S. average. Wholesale volume moder- 

: ; : ately above a year ago. Seattle unemployment compensation claims 

13. Milwaukee Region——Barometer gains over a year and a month 3,500 above December; employment opportunities scarce. 


ago slightly above U. S. average. Wholesale volume nominally 
above a year ago. Milwaukee area labor market in balance. 28. San Francisco Region—Barometer increases over a year ago and 


December well below U. S. average. Wholesale trade well above 


14. Minneapolis and St. Paul Region—Baromcter increase over a year a year ago. Industrial employment and payrolls substantially under 
ago well above U. S. average; index 3° below U. S. level. Whole- a year ago. ; 
sales volume about 3% above a year ago. Montana range condition : . : 
above average. Steel strike affected other manufacturing lines. 29. Los Angeles Region—Barometer gain over December below U. S. 
average; index 11% above U. S. level. Wholesale volume 10% 
15. Iowa and Nebraska Region—Barometer gain over December more under January 1945 in Los Angeles. Labor shortage one of the 
than double U. S. increase. Wholesale volume well above a year ago. major problems in the textile industry. 
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Make this model GE DeWalt the No. 1 tool on your reconver- 
sion equipment list! 

This DeWalt is a precision-built tool for wood-cutting opera- 
tions, capable of doing accurate variety work. 

You should consider this machine first for general carpenter 
maintenance—for crating and boxing—for pattern work—and 
for construction inside or outside the plant. 

DeWalt is the only power saw of its kind made that’s backed 


with almost a quarter of a century's experience and specializa- 
tion in the design, development and production of one machine. 


It is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and 
production to your cutting jobs no matter how... where... 
or when you cut wood. 

For complete information about the DeWalt line of world-famous 
radial power saws, write for our catalog. Address: DeWalt 
Products Corporation, 274 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


DE WAL 
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CHAIRMEN 
PRESIDENTS 
DIRECTORS 


Postwar business pros- 
perity depends on con- 
sumption, not production. 
Advertising and market- 
ing need your personal 
interest. You will be in- 
formed and stimulated 


every week by 


TIDE 


THE NEWSMAGAZINE 
OF ADVERTISING, 


MARKETING AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


$5 a year 
232 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Send for a sample copy today! 
Just have your secretary fill out 
this coupon. 





SAMPLE 
COPY Jaan 
--COUPON eee 


TIDE, 232 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 16 
I'd like to look over a copy of 
TIDE, Please send me a 
sample copy at no obligation 
whatsoever, 
SEE a inal Gia eG a iw wig om ne eine om ale w ereiere & 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Plastics—Hundreds of persons in all 
walks of life are asking questions about 
plastics—what they are, how they are 
made, what they will do, and how 
training can be procured which will 
fit one to enter the industry. In order 
that the public, and particularly return- 
ing service men, may have authentic 
information the Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., has prepared a 36-page, 
5 by g-inch booklet which answers such 
questions. 

The booklet presents the history of 
plastics, the great impetus which the 
war gave to their development, general 
types of plastics, basic methods of form- 
ing, characteristics of different kinds of 
plastics and their uses, a brief insight 
into the future of the industry, oppor- 
tunities for employment, and facilities 


for instruction. 


Courtesy—An outstanding job in 
appealing to its employees to show that 
consideration toward the public which 
builds good will is accomplished in the 
booklet entitled Why We Say It’s the 
Men Who Make the Erie (36 pages, 5" 
by 8 inches). The story is told by 
means of cartoons, such as the one be- 
low, accompanied by brief comments. 


In a letter on the inside front cover, 


President R. E. Woodruff states “We 





“Public Rela- 


So, if we remember these 


matters and get ourselves well- 
not only by our customers but by 


tions" 
liked, 


everyone, we can build up an extra meas- 
ure of good will that can tide us over 


the rough spots. 
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are in the business of selling service, 
which is our only source of revenue. 
Merely rendering a satisfactory service 
is not enough; the way in which we 
do it is also important.” 

Indicating that people often judge 
the whole company by the treatment 
which they get from just one employee, 
numerous instances are pictured in the 
cartoons where employees might show 
a lack of consideration as well as vari- 
ous acts of service and courtesy which 
employees may perform. 


Questions Suppliers—A good will 
gesture designed to determine if all its 
sources of supply were satished in their 
dealings with the buyer recently was 
undertaken by Aldens Chicago Mail 
Order Company. 

J. R. Ozanne and Associates, mer- 
chandising and research organization 
which conducted the survey, asked sup- 
pliers, “How are your representatives 
treated by Aldens?” “How quickly 
does Aldens meet its obligations?” 
“How closely does Aldens work with 
you on mutual problems?” “When 
you have a claim, how fair is Aldens?” 
In answering these and other questions 
which sought to reveal any sources of 
complaint, the supplier was asked not 
to sign his name to the questionnaire. 

Alden principles and policies were 
gathered into a booklet given to execu- 
tives last year. They were asked to use 
this booklet as their business bible and 
to see that employees followed it. The 
questionnaire effort was initiated to 
learn whether these company policies 


were being carried out. 


Visitors—A means of making friends 
with out-of-town visitors which other 
firms might adopt is that practised by 
Charles Brunelle, public relations and 
advertising agency, Hartford, Conn. 
The program, addressed to out-of-town 
Visitors, printed on a 57% by 4-inch card, 
is as follows: 

“You will be seen as quickly as 
possible. 

af ill be gi h time « 

ou will be given as much time as 
possible. 


“Because you have been travelling, 
we expect to learn something from you. 








ung Vew WlakEe bibroad,.. 


Whether your business dealings are in the 


Middle East or in any other part of the world, 
the Chase National Bank can be of material 
assistance to you, 

Its overseas branches and correspondent banks 
cover the world and these facilities not only 
enable the Chase to effect collections promptly 
and finance imports, but also check credit 
ratings of foreign firms and gather up-to-date 


information which companies developing over- 


seas business can often translate into new and 
sound relationships. And, since Chase Foreign 
Department officers are constantly in touch with 
Overseas sources, they are also able to provide 
current information on trade regulations 
abroad. 


Why not confer with a Chase Foreign Depart- 
ment officer regarding foreign trade Oppor- 


tunities—now? He may be able to outline services 


of unusual value to you. 


You are invited to send for our Folder “‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World.”* 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street « 51 Berkeley Square « Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana e SanJuan « Panama e« Colon e Cristobal 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris 


Balboa e Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D.F, © Bombay 
Shanghai e« HongKong «© Tientsin 





ACCOUNTING 


TRANSMITTING INFORMATION 





These 3 things that every business 
better photographically... 





Start with this simple truth . . . that the basic routines of account- 
ing, transmitting information, and keeping records are common to 
almost all businesses... and it’s easy to understand why Recordak 
is used so extensively throughout all business and industry. 


Not only does Recordak, the system that brought 
microfilming to its present scope of usefulness, 
simplify handling of basic routines. It also brings 
to these routines a new order of accuracy — photo- 
graphic accuracy. And equally important, a new 
order of speed—photographic speed—which re- 
duces copying costs to a fraction of a cent per item. 


First to discover it... banks 


Introduced to Recordak microfilming in 1928, 
banks didn’t take long to realize what handling 
these common routines the photographic way meant 
in efficiency and economy of operation—in pro- 
tection. Result has been that the majority of 
leading banks in the country use Recordak today 
to protect and speed checking operations... to 
improve bookkeeping methods. 


Now ... all types of business 
use Recordak to simplify systems 


Transportation uses it to streamline junction 
point waybilling activities . . . to save clerical 
work and slash costs in less-than-carload shipping. 


Retail stores . . . to institute salescheck billing, 
and thus make accounts receivable operations 
more efficient...to handle adjustments more sat- 
isfactorily for customers. 


Manufacturing . . . to cut clerical costs. . . to 
speed up the recording of payrolls, time cards, 
contracts and related papers, orders . . . to safe- 
guard drawings . . . to save space. 


Can your systems be improved 
by using Recordak? 


No doubt about it. For Recordak’s uses are 
limited only by the ingenuity with which you 
apply its basic photographic principle to your 
plant or office routines. 


Write for our new, free book, ‘50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.”’ A product of the experience of 
thousands of leading companies, it will show you 
how surprisingly little it costs to make big im- 
provements in the handling of the basic routines 
with Recordak. Recordak Corporation, Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORD AK the photographic business machine 
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RECORD-KEEPING 





does can now be done 
with RECORDAK 





» RECORDAK 


Mail coupon for EREE book 


Recordak Corporation 

350 Madison Avenue Name 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your new 
book about Recordak, Street 
**50 Billion Records 





Firm 
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Need a modern 


SALES EXECUTIVE? 


AVAILABLE: Nationally known, 
highly regarded business builder, 
with impressive background in 
Sales and General Management, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Public Relations and Personnel, 
and Modern Sales Training. 


EXPERT in manpower organizing 
and handling, and in all market- 
ing and distributing operations— 
in every major market from coast 
to coast. 


EXPERIENCE covers hard and soft 
goods, packaged products, office 
equipment, wearing apparel, plus 
various advertising agency ac- 
counts at wholesale, retail, manu- 
facturing, and mail order levels. 


INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION as 
business book author, editorial 
writer, educator, and outstanding 
public speaker. A dynamic, in- 
spirational leader of men. (Earn- 
ings in $15,000-$18,000 range.) 


ADDRESS 
Box 77, c/o Dun’s Review, 290 
Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
















STRAIGHT 
LINE TO 


Simplify! Cut out lost motion. Cure 
wasteful habits. Set up clear con- 
trols. Fix responsibility. Simplify — 
to chart a straight course through 
problems to profit. 


To simplify is not always simple. 
We'll gladly discuss your problems, 
and our qualifications to aid in 
their solution. Ours is a permanent 
staff of qualified engineers. Send 
now for brochure on our personnel. 


ASSOCIATED 


ENGINEERS,INC. 
LAE 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
FT. WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


JOSEPH C. LEWIS, PRESIDENT 

















Witness: 


so you are WELCOME. 

“If you are new in this territory, and 
want help in planning the rest of your 
day here, say so. We'll spot your other 
calls on the map, make transportation 
suggestions, and help you arrange your 
itinerary. 

“Use a telephone here, if you want to. 

“If you need a desk for awhile, to 
make notes on this call and others, 
we'll try to arrange it. 

“If there’s any other way we can 
help to make your day on the road 
more pleasant and productive, let us 


know.” 


If Strikes Occur—When your plant 
is about to become strike-bound ten 
practical steps are suggested by engi- 
neers of Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, Boston: 

(1) Shut down processes that involve 
explosion or fire hazards. 

(2) Clean the plant thoroughly, 
which includes removing dirt, lint, and 
rubbish from floors and machinery. 

(3) Drain and clear out dip tanks, 
mixing tanks, and other equipment 
where inflammables are used. 

(4) Close individual gas-burners and 
main gate valves. 

(5) Open switches on any power 
circuits that will be out of use. 

(6) Anchor yard cranes. 

(7) Arrange for daily inspection of 
such fire-protection equipment as 
sprinkler valves and fire pumps. 

(8) Keep boilers fired to provide 
heat so that sprinklers won’t freeze and 
power will be ready for fire pumps; 
also assign qualified pump operator to 
the plant at all times. 

(9) Maintain plant-watchmen ser- 
vices 24 hours a day. 

(10) Let your local fire department 
chief know immediately if a strike 
does occur. 


Parking—Practical suggestions for 
obtaining adequate off-street parking 
to preserve retail trade and property 
values in congested shopping districts 
are offered in a 28-page 104 by 13'4- 
inch booklet by the American Retail 
Federation. 

The parking problem, which eased 
during the war due to restrictions on 
gasoline and tires, has again come to 
the fore. To meet this situation the 


American Retail Federation, in co- 
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FOR RESULTS | 





FOR BEST RESULTS 
APPLY HHREND 


Whether you want to reach the 
busy executive — the retail 
merchant — the housewife..... ; 
Ahrend direct mail campaigns 
are planned specifically to 
solve your particular problem. 


Ask one of our qualified 
account executives to show you 
samples of many successful 
mailings created for Ahrend 
clients. No obligation 
for consultation in the 

New York Metropolitan area. 


Call MUrray Hill 4-3411 or 
write TODAY. 


AHREND CLIENTS HAVE WON 
SIXTEEN NATIONAL AWARDS 
WITHIN THE PAST THREE YEARS 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-3411 





MR. HIGBY DISCOVERS THE 7RUE cosT 
OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 








don’t show up in your balance sheet ... but 


If you could actually see the high cost of faulty 
can be readily spotted and corrected by a trained 


floor maintenance, you’d do something about it 
... fast. Unfortunately, the losses you suffer floor maintenance expert. 


seldom show up until it’s too late. } : ; 
Like Mr. Higby, you will probably continue to 


suffer these losses until a thorough investigation 
is made by a top management official. Mr. 
Higby’s startling discoveries are reported in our 
little book, ‘‘Mr. Higby learned about Floor 


Your present labor costs may be twice as high 
as necessary for modern, efficient, non-slip floor 
maintenance. You-may not realize the danger 
of slippery floors . . . until someone suffers a 
serious slipping accident on your premises. You Safety the Hard Way.’’ You'll want to read this 
may not notice the rapid deterioration of your book. It means savings for you. Sign and mail 
costly floors until the damage is done. Such losses the coupon now for your copy. 





PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York (18), N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Gentlemen: Please send your free book, 
“Mr. Higby learned about Floor Safety the 
ar Vlew-ali “ince 

Attention of Title 
XYUNARR RARE For fast corrective action, dictate a note to us 
; stating approximate area and types of flooring. 
Describe briefly maintenance methods now em- 


ployed and add particulars about any specific 
slip hazards encountered on your premises. 
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operation with the American Safety 
Foundation, presents solutions which 
have been found workable in cities of 
various sizes. 

A keynote of the discussion is “People 
can’t be customers until they get their 
feet on the ground.” Various instances 
are cited where property values in cen- 
tral shopping districts have declined 
sharply. Other examples are given of 
the decentralization of trade, with new 
shopping centers being created in out- 
lying areas. 

On the constructive side are illustra- 
tions of what merchant groups and 
general community effort have done to 
provide central parking, ranging from 
lots on leased land to San Francisco's 
elaborate parking system four stories 


underground. 





Salesmen—What kind of a sales- 
man makes the best impression? Un- 
der the heading of “Visitors we espe- 
cially like,” the McBee Company, 
Athens, Ohio, lists the following char- 
acteristics: 

“Our vote is for the man who realizes 
that both his time and ours are valuable. 
So he gets right down to cases, telling 


@ Make one package do us exactly what he has and in what way 
it can be helpful to McBee. 
the work of twelve and reduce mate- “He won't flatter us; nor will he dis- 


parage competitive products we may 


rials handling costs— it’s easy. Just : 
already be using. 


use Acme Uni-Pak with Acme Steel- “He will be able to take ‘no’ for ‘no’ 
without losing his good nature and 
. ’ € re 
strap. Investigate Acme’s numerous, sidRcaiiliianilaaas. das eect. 


“He won't promise more than he 
can deliver. 

“He won't try to go over the head 
of the person to whom he is talking 


proved, lower cost shipping methods. 


unless he is specifically invited to do so. 
“He won't stay longer than he should. 
“He'll come in a friend and leave a 
iriend, whether or not he gets an order.” 


Industrial Survey—The double 
purpose of guiding industrialists in se- 
curing the best competitive locations 
for their plants in following out a pro- 


gram of expansion and decentraliza- 

lp uion, and assisting communities which 
— 

seek to place new plants in their trade 


areas is carried out in An Outline for a 


2816 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS Community Industrial Development 
Program. This is published by the 
American Industrial Development 


ATME STEEL CUMPANY Council (114 pages, 8% by 11 inches). 


In the consideration of a community 
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Half a Century of Service... 


To Secretaries, Underwood has long meant the very 
last word in typewriter performance and conve- 
nience of operation. 

This confidence started that day fifty years ago... 
when Underwood’s forward-minded founders hit 
upon the design that made the typewriter possible 
in its present form. 

It freed typists forever from struggling with the 
blind-writing handicap of its predecessors. 

Visible Writing let typists see the progress of their 
work for the first time . . . everything from “Dear 
Sir” to “Yours truly.” 

The speed and efficiency of this revolutionary ma- 
chine was regarded as one of the wonders of the day! 

Business clamored for Underwoods... and yearly 
production zoomed from 500 to hundreds of thou- 
sands. But, Underwood’s pioneers have never 
stopped improving. 

This spirit . . . enriched by their inventive genius 
and engineering talent . . . made Underwood the 





“Typewriter Leader of the World” ... 


... won Underwood new laurels for its mass pro- 
duction of carbines and other war essentials .. . 

... Will again thrust Underwood ahead of all com- 
petition in the quality and quantity of its production. 

Today’s Underwood , . , a masterpiece of type- 
writer engineering . .. challenges all other machines 
to match its brilliant, effortless performance. 

It has advantages that every secretary likes and 
looks for in a typewriter .. . touch, speed and ac- 
curacy ... with a score of time and effort-saving 
features to brighten and lighten her day. 


It symbolizes the spirit of the entire Underwood 
organization to serve ...to help speed your day’s 


business .. . to remain “Faithfully yours.” 


UNDERWOOD 
CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Copyright: 1946 Underwood Corporation 


.. +» TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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FOR ALERT MANAGEMENT 


For fast thinking and precise transcrip- 
tion, he likes the convenience and word- 
for-word accuracy of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

In an easy conversational voice, he 
talks his work away. Decisions, ideas, 
instructions—even over-the-desk con- 
versations —all are faithfully recorded 
by the small microphone on his desk. 
It is his Control Center for executive 
planning and action. 

And while he dictates, his secretary 
—freed from note-taking—is better 
able to shield him from interruption 
and to do other important work for 








him. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
actually doubles their ability to get 
things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can aid you. Consult your 
local phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. C-3, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W. Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


G 
| Qg NOMttOore 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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industrial survey or inventory such fac- 
tors are treated as the material resources 
for industry; industrial markets and 
how to appraise them; availability of 
labor; the effects of transportation facili- 
ties and rates on industry location; pub- 
lic utilities; and local capital available 
for financing new business. 

The section devoted to development 
of local business embraces the impor- 
tance of working with industries 
already established, including the sal- 
vaging of marginal producers; research 
to discover the types of industry suited 
to the area; research for industry loca- 
tions; and the technique of answering 


inquiries from outside industries. 


Experiment in Distribution—Test- 
ing of display methods, merchandis- 
ing plans, and other elements of re- 
tail distribution is being conducted 
by the Kalamazoo Stove Company in 
an experimental store at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., before being used in retail stores. 
The company’s entire line of stoves, 
refrigerators, washing machines, heat- 
ers, and furnaces is stocked. 

Business accounting methods are 
studied and display units for small and 
large stores worked out. The store 
contains completely furnished model 
kitchens, built according to a “work 
center” plan in which storage and work 
space is so allocated as to fit kitchen 
functions. 


Cold Room—Testing of natural and 
synthetic rubber compounds and prod- 
ucts, plastics, and other materials at 
temperatures as low as go degrees be- 


low zero is possible in the cold room 
installed by the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
Temperatures can be 


pany, Akron. 
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If he hadn’t stopped for that cigarette... his great invention might never have been born. 


He lost a prisoner —and found a fortune! 


Fa Los Angeles court attendant haul- 
] ingathief to jail hadn’t wanted acig- 
arette so desperately that he actually 
lost his prisoner, one of the most re- 
markable inventions of modern times 
might never have been born. 


Unfortunately, the cigar store 
where the officer and prisoner stopped 
for cigarettes was crowded and the 
clerk was slow. In the jostling and 
confusion, the prisoner escaped. Later, 
pondering his misfortune and the situ- 
ation that had caused it, a thought 
came to the attendant. Why couldn’t 
cigarettes be sold by a machine, like 
chewing gum? 


Tinkering at home, he built a hand- 
made model of his invention. A friend, 
Robert Z. Greene, grew interested, went 
on a selling tour—returned one week 
later with certified checks as advance 
payment for 100 vending machines. 
In eleven more months he had estab- 
lished nationwide sales distribution. 


When he came to New York City, 
the last market and one of the most 
difficult, Greene had an idea. Why sell 
the franchise to the richest territory 
of all? Why not operate it himself? 
There was only one difficulty—it would 
take a lot more money than the young 
organization had. 


Just as so many other businessmen 
have done, Greene turned to the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. He found 
its officers deeply interested in his 
plan. They were impressed with his 
company’s growth and its progressive 
policies, and gladly helped with con- 
structive counsel—and financial aid. 


Two years later Greene had another 
idea. It was to move the factory from 
California and consolidate all produc- 
tion in the East. Again the Bank made 
its facilities available. 


Today the Rowe Manufacturing 
Company is the largest builder and 
operator of cigarette vending ma- 
chines in the world, its annual volume 
in millions. In the words of its presi- 
dent, Robert Z. Greene, “The Bank of 
Manhattan has always aided us, not 
with money alone, but with friendly 
interest and advice. The Bank’s off- 
cers continue to be among our most 
helpful and valued consultants.” 
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varied from 50 degrees above to go de- 
grees below Fahrenheit. 

The room, 30 feet long by 15 feet 
wide, has five working units, each 6 
feet square, controlled by a three-stage 
compressor unit and a single stage com- 
pressor. Each unit operates separately 
with electrically controlled tempera- 
tures charted for a 24-hour study at 
different levels. 

Capable of taking 250 pounds of rub- 
ber or plastics, 500 pounds of steel, or 
100 pounds of oil, each unit is equipped 
with a door having a non-locking catch 
as well as an alarm operated from with- 
in the unit as further protection against 
locking in the operator. Operators 


| wear electrically heated clothing. 





Photocopy—Instantaneous calcula- 
tion of the proper exposure time for 
anything which the operator wants to 
copy is provided through use of a 
simple exposure slide developed by the 
American Photocopy Equipment Com- 
pany. Exposure time is given for posi- 


tive, and reflex, reverse, alternate, and, 


readable negative for documents rang- 
ing from original tracings on thin 
paper to newspapers, photographs, blue- 
prints, and so on. 


Federal Contracts—Designed to 
instruct contractors in preparing con- 
tracts with the United States Govern- 
ment and in their rights in filing claims 
so that they may save time and money 
in executing or being reimbursed for 
Federal contracts, a revised and up-to- 
date Manual of Procedure under Gov- 
ernment Contracts has been prepared 
by Colonel O. R. McGuire. 

The 88-page, 5 by 8-inch booklet, 
considers the preparation of the bid, 
the nature of the competitive contract, 
the contracting agencies of the United 
States, contracts with Government cor- 
porations, the settlement of claims un- 
der Government contracts, Govern- 
ment sales, and war contracts and their 
settlement. 

The menual is available without 
charge from the publisher, Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland, Balti- 
more. The author has had 21 years of 
legal service with the Government in- 
cluding several years as counsel to the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States in which capacity he handled 
hundreds of disputes between the 
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WRITE 
forthis S&S. 
booklet on =~ 
BRC RESEARC 
SERVICES 


Find out today about the organ- 

ization that for over a quarter of a 

century has specialized in apply- 

ing scientific research methods to 

all types of business problems 

including— 

@ Reducing Production Costs 

@ Improving Employee Relations 

@ Increasing Sales 

@ Strengthening of Financial 
Controls 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
ole} a Te) :e- uate), | 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








Help Your Salesmen 


do a better job 
with the NEW 1946 


STATE 
POCKET 
EDITION 

of the 
REFERENCE 
BOOK 





On the road, your salesmen 
can turn to the listings for any 
town and use the trade sym- 
bols and revised ratings as a 
guide to desirable outlets. The 
handy Pocket Edition saves 
time, travel, and sales expense. 
Order the Editions you need 
from the nearest office of 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
The Mercantile Agency 
i te RNR pene EERE ae 


is famous FREE book holds the Key 
to Business Success! 





@ There’s nothing mysterious about 
business success. Executives are made, 
not born. Just as the officers of our army 
and navy are trained in military funda- 
mentals, so business men must be trained 
in the basic fundamentals that apply to 
all business. 


Makes you an EXECUTIVE specialist 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and Service is 
designed for men who recognize the 
obvious necessity of understanding all 
FOUR important departments of busi- 
ness and industry. It is practical, inten- 
sive and scientific. 


This training makes a man an executive 
specialist, able to supervise the activities 
of other specialists, technicians and sub- 
ordinates. 


You learn from business leaders 

Subscribers to the Institute’s training 
profit by the knowledge and experience 
of famous business leaders. Among the 
many prominent men who have contrib- 
uted are: Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! —_— 1 


Millions of copies have been 
distributed. More than 400,000 
ambitious men have taken the 
executive training described. 


Frederick W. Pickard, Vice President 
and Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; Clifton Slusser, Vice President, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE! 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” is 
a 64-page booklet which represents the 
experience of 31 years in training men 
for business success. Today’s timely edi- 
tion, written in the light of recent, world- 
wide developments, can be of immense 
value to you. 


Don’t send for this book out of mere 


curiosity. Continued paper shortages 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 







Supplies answers te 
such questions as: 


“How can I move quickly into an execu- 
tive position?” 

“What must atop-rank executive know?” 

“How can I get into the higher-salary 
brackets now?” 

“What will happen to me in the post-war 
world?” 

“Why do some men succeed, while 
others fail?” 














compel us to restrict it to mea of serious 
purpose. If your interest is genuine, you 
may have a free copy of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” simply by filling in and re- 
turning the coupon below. 


INSTITUTE 





IMMEDIATE ACTION i 
NECESSARY! 


Opportunities in business and 
industry are more abundant than 
ever before in our history. Indus- 
try really needs men who under- 
stand the basic principles behind 
today’s spectacular production 
record—men who understand 
how to carry it on in peacetime. 
Don’t waste a minute! 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 405, 71 W. 23rd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page 
book—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


5, 
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It helps It makes 
me my 
get away! job better! 














You need more relaxation? But you can’t get away? 
You can, if you will manage time to better advantage. That 
is what the Edison Electronic VoIcEwRiTER is for. It helps 
you accomplish more in less time. 


Your secretary likes the idea. When you dictate to the 
Edison Electronic VoIcEWwRITER, you save hours of her time. 
She can spend this time on important work that makes her 
more valuable to you. That’s good for her, too. 
K ok *K 

You’d be amazed at the many unsuspected ways in which the 
Edison Electronic VoIcEwRITER can streamline your day, speed 
work off your desk, eliminate delays. (It can even record your 
phone talks and interviews.) Get the whole interesting story, 
without obligation. Just call Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Dept. P4, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 














EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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Government and its contractors and 
suppliers. 

Four-fifths or more of the contract 
claims denied by Government repre- 
sentatives and by the courts are not de- 
nied on their merits but because there 
had not been appeals and protests as 
contemplated and required by the terms 
of the contract, Colonel McGuire points 
out. The new edition of the manual 
includes references to many of the more 
important statutes applicable to con- 
tracts with the Government. 


Bulletin Board—Thumbnail 
sketches of new employees posted on 
the department bulletin board make 
ice-breaking and discovery of mutual 
interests easy for new employees of the 
Research Division, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron. 

The simple requirements, according 
to Dr. H. E. Fritz, company research 
director, are (1) a plain bulletin board 
bearing the word “Introducing—” and 
adorned with a cartoon version of a 
master of ceremonies; (2) small sheets 
of paper on which are pasted thumb- 
nail photos of new employees and on 
which are typed brief biographies men- 
tioning home town, college, hobbies, 
sports, and other interests; and (3) a 
little time and energy to keep it going. 

The board was devised by Don 
Stewart, operating manager of the divi- 
sion, and Miss Betty Mitrovich, secre- 
tary to Dr. Fritz, after they had learned 
of several instances where people hav- 
ing strong mutual interests “discov- 
ered” each other by merest chance and 
after many months of being in the same 
department. The board is kept “alive” 
by Miss Mitrovich who converts official 
data from new employee interviews 
into lively self-introductory remarks. 
Pictures and data are usually left up 
about a week. 


Safety—Veterans returning to in- 
dustry should be re-introduced to the 
fire safety program, suggests the Safety 
Research Institute, Inc. Many will find 
processes revised while others may 
have become “rusty” in plant safety 
technique. 

By comparison with battle experi- 
ences industry seems a very safe place 
which may induce some veterans to 
look upon safety precautions as over- 
cautious. To combat this tendency it 


is suggested that the safety engineer or 
foreman point out scenes of past fires, 
special fire hazards, and measures be- 
ing taken to prevent fires from each 
of these hazards. The no-smoking rule 
may be stressed as an essential safe- 
guard to the worker and the plant. 

A further precaution is in instruct- 
ing returning veterans, like all new 
employees, in regard to the fire alarm 
system and the location of fire ex- 
tinguishers and other fire fighting 
equipment; likewise giving them an 
early opportunity to participate in a 
fire drill, As many veterans have had 
a part in fighting fires and in handling 
inflammable and explosive materials 
and so on, they may be encouraged to 
make suggestions and tell their experi- 


é 


g 
ences to fellow workers. 


Built-in Jack—A coming boon to 
salesmen, commercial drivers, and users 
of pleasure cars is the built-in jack 
which can be operated from the dash- 
board. After two years of engineering 
research a hydraulic system was pro- 
duced which will jack up each wheel 
cf the car. 

When the control handle on the 
dashboard is turned in the direction 
of the designated wheel and the handle 
is pulled halfway out, the wheel is 
raised in a minute and a half. When 
the handle is pulled all the way out, 
all four wheels are raised. In a small 
metal box installed under the hood is 
the control unit comprising the hy- 
draulic fluid, pressure switch, pump, 
selector switch, and a one thirty-fifth 
horsepower motor. Patent rights are 
controlled by Automatic Jacks, Inc., 
Detroit. 


Veterans’ Placement—Two aids to 
employers in placing service men are 
the veteran’s Separation Qualification 
Form, No. 100, given each service man 
and woman upon discharge from the 
armed forces, and Special Aids for 
Placing Military Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs ($1), obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

For many the military service period 
represents an addition of new skills or 
an improvement of old ones. For 
young persons the military experience 
is the major part of their vocational 
background, as they entered the service 














Cargo =Served Up Air Line Style! 


\ a TWA —long one of the 
world’s leading air lines—a 
single minute can mean five 
miles travelled in the air, or five 
miles lost on the ground. More 
than a year ago, Trans World 
Airline set out to shorten cargo 
handling time at terminals to 
keep pace with faster flight 
schedules made possible by im- 
proved aircraft. 

After making a thorough 
study of its existing handling 
methods and investigating the 
methods and equipment used 
by other air lines, as well as by 
the Army and Navy during the 
war, TWA selected Towmotor 
Lift Trucks and Industrial 
Tractors, basing its choice on 
Towmotor’s performance in 
handling all types of air cargo. 

An unusual application of the 
lift truck system was worked 
out by TWA, whereby special 
4-wheeled cargo trailers are 
moved in trains to plane side by 
Towmotor Tractors, at which 
point a Towmotor Lift Truck 
raises each trailer to plane load- 
ing level. This arrangement not 
only speeds up loading and un- 
loading, but the trailer itself 
provides extra working space 
for cargo handlers, simplifying 
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movement of cargo in and out 
of the plane and expediting bal- 
anced loading, particularly im- 
portant in air transport. 

The use of 4-wheeled trailers 
with Towmotor Tractors also 
enables TWA to collect various 
types of cargo, such as bag- 
gage, air mail and air express, 
at separate points in the termi- 
nal and move it rapidly and 
safely to plane side for loading. 
Similarly, unloaded cargo is 
distributed quickly and care- 
fully to various locations at the 
airport. 

For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 
...a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and know- 
how gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. 
Send for your copy of the Tow- 
motor Lift Truck ANALYSIS 
GUIDE today. Towmotor Cor- 
poration, 1227 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE iT UP WiTaz 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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As it completes One Hundred Years of Transportation Progress... 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


INCOME STATEMENT 























INCOME: Year 1945 Comparison with 1944 
Freight Ce ee a er eee ee oe Ie, D $70,833,779 
Passenger . . « « + bial va Yeaon von ee ; 258,864,371 D 1,940,611 
Operating Revenues..>. (Mail. . ... 1 «0 2 ss : 14,821,654 D 21,015 
OT ee are eee earn eee on Ree : 10,836,165 D 1,327,154 
SA een ee. are oie oe 48,369,692 I 560,058 
936,453,411 D 73,562,501 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and interest on securities owned *42,990,622 I 3,717,973 
ER ea Se eee ei oa pula ls mals ae La aes wareater ie 979,444,033 D 69,844,528 
EXPENSES: 
Dperating PAPENSES 5. 6. 6. 6% ess) Hye 4S 8 ew 8 aig 783,947,431 I 47,628,686 
MRI piece et iio 2 wikis gtk cet i 5 sean her Mer tah ainals Sines Laine Nene 54,340,013 D 98,498,395 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents ............. are 10,985,428 D 901,265 
Rent for Leased Roads, Interest on Debt, etc. . ........ 81,162,923 D 2,361,361 
EMRE perm gs wie se nies cL sine) cor 6 cep shia) ew hele 930,435,795 D 54,132,335 
PE ERNCGMINE 5 ne. nie aro! eo ns ws wien alae cer car ube) yeciaoees 49,008,238 D 15,712,193 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Appropriations to Sinking and Other Funds, etc. . .... +s 3,680,996 I 436,438 
Retirement of Debt—Pennsylvania R.R. Co... 2... 2 2 ee ee T D 18,767,970 
Dividend of 59% ($2:50 per-share) . «s,s 3 0 4s Ses 4 6s 3 32,919,385 =_ 
Balance'of Incomé. . 6.064 sw cing tas are Piswe ela ioeroet ates 12,407,857 I 2,619,339 





*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities received from 
Pennsylvania Company. 
7$21,189,880 of debt was retired from current cash and other assets in1945, 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

The high level of business that prevailed 
during the war years continued during 1945, 
the volume being the third largest in the 
Company's history, and exceeded only in 
1943 and 1944. 

Costs of operation constantly increased 
due to higher costs of labor and higher costs 
of materials. Operating revenues of the 
Company declined $73,562,501, caused by 
the cessation of hostilities and labor dis- 
turbances in some of the larger industries. 
Expenses of operation increased $47,628,686, 
including $41,395,479 to cover the unamor- 
tized portion of the cost of emergency facili- 
ties required for the prosecution of the war. 
The Net Income in 1945 was $49,008,238 
compared with $64,720,431 in 1944, a de- 
crease of $15,712,193. Notwithstanding this 
decrease in Net Income, dividends paid in 
1945 were maintained at the same rate paid in 
1944, 1943 and 1942—5% ($2.50 per share). 


TRANSPORTATION 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The country’s vast system of airways, 
highways and waterways will be expanded 


at the Government’s expense, while all of 
the improvements for the railroads will be 
privately financed. The problems with which 
the railroads are faced as a result of the war 
should have intelligent consideration by 
state and national authorities wherever regu- 
lation restricts the opportunity for the rails 
to move forward. 


The railroads want no subsidy; they want 
equity. They are a heavily taxed industry 
competing with subsidized industries, and 
all they ask is equality of opportunity. 


As the railroads planned to meet the re- 
quirements of war, so they are planning for 
the opportunities of peace, and given a fair 
and equitable chance they will furnish the 
public the best in freightand passenger service. 


TAXES 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company dur- 
ing the war years paid in taxes and disbursed 
for improvements and repairs, to meet the 
war load a sum of money equal to the entire 
debt upon the property. A national railroad 
system without any debt would place the 
railroads in the same position as their come 
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petitors, as the Government furnishes a 
large amount of the capital for the water- 
ways, the highways and the airways, 


There was much deferred maintenance 
during the war period. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave the railroads 
authority to create reserves to meet this 
Situation. The taxation system, however, 
would not permit them to take any tax 
benefit on reserves so created, and money 
that should have been set aside for this pur- 
pose was taxed the same as other income. 
Deferred maintenance must, therefore, be 
paid out of post-war earnings, and the more 
the post-war earnings are siphoned off 
through taxation, the less will be the money 
the railroads can spend on rehabilitation 
and improvements. 

Railway taxes, after adjustment by tax 
credits of $24,443,381 for prior war years, 
together with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,741,141, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13,802,891, aggregated 
$54,340,013. 


LEGISLATION 
To clarify the intent of Congress with 





respect to carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and to resolve any regula- 
tory conflicts with the Antitrust laws, Con- 
gressman Bulwinkle of North Carolina intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2536, known as the Bul- 
winkle Bill, which gives such carriets pro- 
tection from the Antitrust laws only to the 
extent that their acts and procedures have 
obtained prior Commission approval. The 
Bill was endorsed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and numerous state 
commissions, and by public and commercial 
bodies and by shippers and_ producers 
generally. It was passed by the House by 
a large majority and now awaits action by 
the Senate. 


To insure consistent policies with respect 
to legislation, and the future efficiency of the 
transportation system, the Bill is worthy of 
the earnest support of the people, who have 
recently seen the vital importance to the 
nation of the ability of the carriers to work 
together in the public interest. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES 

The railroads have done the war job with 
practically no increase in freight rates and a 
relatively small increase in passenger fares— 
2/10 of a cent per mile in basic coach fares 
and 3/10 of a cent per mile in fares good in 
Pullman cars. 


The year 1946 will be one of greatly in- 
creased cost of operation and maintenance 
with a decreasing business, and it is there- 
fore imperative to consider the need for 
increased railroad freight rates. 


? The railroads were granted a 5% increase 
in freight rates, in May, 1942, which how- 
ever was suspended until six months after 
the war; but, as the situation appears te be 
developing, it will be necessary for the rail- 
roads to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an increase greater than that 
under suspension, in order to meet greatly in- 
creased expenses and avoid deficit operation. 


Large expenditures must be made for the 
rehabilitation of the railroads. All of these 
necessities will require money in large 
amounts. Money requires credit, and the 
credit of the Company is very much affected 
by the rates at which the business is carried. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 

Maturities during the year amounted to 
$11,807,880, which together with other debt 
retired and canceled amounting to $9,382,000, 
made a total reduction of $21,189,880 in 
1945. This reduction was offset, in part, by 
the issuance of $16,290,000 Equipment 
Trust Obligations. ; 


In addition, as a result of refinancing of 
bonds and purchases from the public, other 
debt of System Companies was reduced 
$5,380,087. 


The debt of the System in the hands of the 
public was, therefore, reduced $10,279,967 
in 1945, making a net reduction of 
$148,670,000 during the last six years. 


REFINANCING OF BONDS 

The Company continued its policy of 
taking advantage of the prevailing money 
rates to refinance certain of its bonds, as well 
as those of its affiliated companies, and was 
able to make some very advantageous re- 


fundings, from which it will ultimately realize 
approximately $47,000,000 of savings. 


EQUIPMENT 


The ending of the war made it possible to 
acquire materials for construction of pas- 
senger cars, and there are under construction 
one hundred and twelve modern passenger 
train cars, of lightweight construction, of 
which ninety are being built in Altoona 
Shops, and twenty-two by an _ outside 
builder. They are the finest type ever to be 
built for the Company, and are especially 
designed for safety. 


Since the close of the year, orders have 
been placed with outside builders for the 
construction of two hundred and fourteen 
passenger train cars of which one hundred 
and fifty-nine are to be sleepers, for the 
improvement of the post-war passenger ser- 
vice on the railroad. 


Twenty-five of the largest and most 
modern steam freight locomotives and 
tenders were placed in service during the 
year. Orders were placed for fifty additional 
steam passenger locomotives and tenders 
and part of the order was delivered. One 
Diesel electric passenger locomotive was 
delivered during the year, and ten more 
were ordered. 


On December 18, 1945, the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania approved the sale by Pull- 
man Incorporated to a Buying Group of 
Railroads of all the outstanding stock of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, The Pullman 
Company, which owns and services the 
sleeping cars. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
one of the railroads in the Buying Group, 
has purchased from The Pullman Company 
142 lightweight sleeping cars assigned for 
service on its lines, as well as 123 regularly 
assigned parlor cars. 


RESEARCH 


The Company, always seeking through 
research in science and technology, through 
discovery and invention, to be in the fore- 
front of progressive improvement in railroad 
travel and shipping, has continued to move 
forward during the year. Through its own 
research staff, through the research labora- 
tories of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and cooperatively with equipment 
manufacturers, the Company is alert in 
utilizing to the utmost improvements in the 
field of electronics, metallurgy, chemistry 
and engineering, which can be applied to 
increase the efficiency, comfort and safety 
of rail transportation, 


EMPLOYES 


As we come out of the war and enter the 
peace, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
efficiency and loyalty of the employes of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and their devo- 
tion to duty. 


From the low ebb of the depression in 
1938, with a depleted force, the Company 
moved into the heavy traffic of the war, met 
the peak load of its history, both passenger 
and freight, and is moving into the recon- 
version era. The Management wishes to 
acknowledge the splendid way the employes 
served their Country and the Company by 


meeting successfully every emergency they 
were called upon to face. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


The growth and expansion of the Com- 
pany during the one hundred years of its 
existence is reflected in the number of share- 
holders, the shares outstanding and their 
distribution. When the Company was 
chartered there were 2,635 subscribers to 
the original issue of 60,257 shares of stock 
of the par value of $50 each, being an 
average holding of 22.87 shares by each 
subscriber. 


On December 31, 1945, there were 
214,995 holders of stock, and the number of 
shares outstanding had grown to 13,167,754. 
The average holding was 61.24 shares. 

M. W. CLEMENT, President. 





WHERE THE DOLLAR WENT 
WAR YEARS 1941-1945 




















After providing for operating expenses, interest, 
rentals and other necessary charges, over half the 
remaining income went to taxes. 





NET REDUCTION IN SYSTEM DEBT 
IN HANDS OF PUBLIC 








SIX YEAR REDUCTION 148,670,000 
(1940-1945) 
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There has been a steady and substantial reduc- 
tion of funded debt in the hands of the public, 
as this graph shows. Over the last six years the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System debt has been re 
duced $148,670,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 











HAVE YOU A SENSE OF 








Worried about what’s in your crystal ball? 

You don’t need a modern Nostradamus or a Cas- 
sandra to tell you that accidents like those depicted 
above are occurring every minute of the day, and are 
likely to increase when post-war motor car production | 
puts millions of additional cars on the highways. 


We suggest that the present is a good time to arrange 


for protection against mounting loss-potentials. 
Ask our agent or your broker about our “6-in-1” 
Automobile Policy* today and quit worrying about 


what may happen tomorrow! 


“Includes automobile fire, theft, collision, bodily injury, property 
damage, and medical payments. 


AMERICA RETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








before they could acquire very deiinite 
civilian work experience. 

Form 100 summarizes tor service 
men what they were before they came 
into the armed forces and what their 
branch of the service has made of them. 
Those leaving the service are individu- 


ally interviewed when Form 100 is exe- 


cuted. Special Aids is a series ol job 
families, each of which gives the civilian 
occupation related to a military occu- 
pational specialty. 

When the ex-service man applies for 
a job his Form too will plainly show 
his military specialty with the specit- 
cation number of that specialty. The 
corresponding number in Spectul Aids 
presents a brict description of his duties 
and responsibilities in the Army and 
Navy as well as a list of related civilian 
occupations, ranging, when possible, 
from the almost identical civilian job 
to civilian jobs for which he could 
qualify with additional training. 


Minute Measurements—P articles 
as small as two one-millionths of an 
inch in diameter, too minute to be seen 
with an optical microscope, can now be 
measured with a high degree of ac- 
curacy, reports E.1.duPont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del. Such 
measurements are of importance ina 
wide variety of technical investigations. 

Light of different colors is passed 
through a suspension of the powders 
in a liquid and the amount of light of 
each color which emerges is measured. 
Suspensions containing particles of dif- 
ferent sizes transmit different colors to 
a different degree. 

The average size of the suspended 
particle is calculated from the data thus 
obtained and a curve is plotted show- 
ing the relative amounts of each par- 
ticle-size present. The entire operation 
requires only two hours and can be 
conducted by trained non-technical per- 
sonnel using comparatively simple 


equipment. 


Veterans’ Field Trip—An exampk 
of what firms can do in helping vet- 
erans to acquire information more 
rapidly about their businesses was fur- 
nished recently when the advertising 
staff of a national business publication, 
composed in large part of veterans, 
was taken on a tour of the Newell- 
Emmett Advertising Agency, New 


York. This enabled the new, ex-ser- 
vice men, advertising salesmen to ac- 
cuire 
i 


they otherwise would not have gained 


a grasp of the business which 


in many months. 

The visitors were furnished with a 
four-page 8 by g-inch circular entitled 
“X-ray of an Advertising Agency,” pro- 
viding a cut-away sketch of the offices 
and thumbnail sketches of the work of 

ich department. 


Clothespins—One of the newer uses 
for large quantities of aluminum is in 
the manufacture of clothespins. This 
iS € xpected to take 2,520,000 pounds an- 
nually or as much metal as went 
into the manufacture of 140 Flying 
Fortresses. 

The Del E. Webb Products Com- 
pany, Hollywood, Cal., plans to pro- 
duce annually 50,000,000. clothespins. 
These will be permanently colored red, 
blue, green, and silver by means of the 
“alumilite” process of the Aluminum 
Company of America. Designed in the 
form of a corrugated clip, it is expected 
that the pins will find such other uses 
as clips for baby blankets, paper, or 
money; clamps for photographers’ 
negatives; or as fasteners to be inserted 
over coat hanger rungs to hold dresses 
or pants. 

Bore Gage—An electronic bore 
gage which employs direct contact to 
measure the diameter of tube, gun, and 
other cylindrical interiors with an ac- 
curacy of one-half of one ten thou- 
sandth of an inch is to be marketed by 
the Chrome Gauge Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Comprising a projection rod 
mounted on a stabilized frame and con- 
taining a delicate, flexible point, the 
gage is inserted into a bore where it 
checks by contact all interior surfaces, 
the results being transmitted to a 
Brown Electronik precision indicator 
which picks up and indicates various 
imperfections, air pockets, and so on, 
to .oo005 of an inch. 

It is planned to market the new gage 
in the chemical, petroleum, metallurgi- 
cal, and other industrial fields which 


either manufacture or make use of 
tubes and pipes, and for processes 
where pipe and tube interior surface 
imperfections affect the process and 


product. 
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THIS INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER QUENCH TANK IS 


“AUTOMATIC” 





“4 gt SEof te Gf 


oe 
BLANKETS « IT ISOLATES » IT QUENCHES 





Industrial America is rapidly becoming fire-hazard conscious. Obsolete 


and inadequate fire protection systems are being replaced by those sys- 


tems which have clearly demonstrated their ability to protect. 


“Automatic” FIRE-FOG, by virtue of its amazing performance, is a 


leader among modern fire protection 
systems. It quenches fires... even 
of flammable liquid origin. For ex- 
ample, when fire bursts forth at a 
LIRE-FOG protected oil quench tank, 
action is automatic, decisive. Instantly, 
the flames are beaten down . . . and 
seconds later, a would-be ruinous blaze 
is extinct. Within a matter of min- 
utes production has been resumed. 
“Automatic” FIRE-FOG is a proven 
safeguard for many types of serious 
fire hazards, ideal protection for oil 
filled “electrical 


loading racks, enamel dip tanks and 


equipment, gasoline 


similar hazards. Write for complete 


information, It’s yours for the asking. 
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THE SUPROTEX* 
SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


A famous member of the ** Auto- 
matic’ Sprinkler Family. Designed 
particularly for use in manutac- 
turing, mercantiles, warehouses, 
churches, schools, offices, hospitals, 
piers and other establishments 
where positive fire protection is 
a must. 
*Trademark Registered 
U. S, Patent Office 


rie PF PO” Le 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO......... . OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 


*Automatic’’ Sprinkler manufactures and installs a complete line of fire 
protection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. Listed by Under- 
7 7 a ; 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 











RECOGNIZE 
EMPLOYEE 
LOYALTY 


WITH BASTIAN 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 
EMBLEMS 


The important prin- 
ciple behind a Serv- 
ice Emblem Plan is 
recognition. Few peo- 
ple work well or long 
without recognition. 
Without it they come to feel they 
do not count, do not amount to 
anything, aren’t wanted, 

Recognize the service of all em- 
ployees from 2 to 25 years and 
over with a service emblem. Be- 
sides the popular lapel style, em- 
blems can be mounted on hand- 
some tie bars for men employees, 
brooch pins for women employees. 


THE COST IS VERY MODERATE 


Your gain in employee morale 
many times offsets the cost of the 
emblems which averages very low 
per year of service. Bastian’s top- 
flight designers will create a de- 
sign to fit your particular need— 
without obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE GUIDE 


This color illustrated 
Bastian ‘*Guide to Ser- 
vice Emblem Awards”’ 
tells how progressive 


firms, large and small, 
use service emblems 


to build morale, and 
create good will. 
Send for it today! 


BASTIAN 
nT Yolo? 


Craftsmen Since 1895 





























Recreation—An interesting presen- 
tation of what one company is doing 
in the way of recreation for its em- 
ployees is told in the 16-page booklet 
entitled “With the Lewyteers 1944- 
1945,” published by the Lewyt Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, manufacturers of 
machinery and electrical parts. 

The booklet presents a cross section 
of all phases of Lewyt recreation during 
the past year, reproductions of news- 
paper and magazine clippings and 
original photographs of such plant 
activities as basketball, softball, bow!- 
ing, fishing parties, horseback riding 
groups, the annual Spring dance, the 
annual show, and the Lewyt paid va- 
cation plan. A scholastic atmosphere 
is injected into Lewyt sports by a 
squad of seven uniformed girl cheer 
leaders. 

Highlights of each activity are given 
in word and picture with two-color 
line drawings used for each sport or 
other recreational heading. Particular 
attention is paid to the annual Spring 
show staged for the benefit of the ser- 
vice men’s fund. 

Air Filter —A new principle in elec- 
tronic air filtration, introduced by 
the American Air Filter Company, 
Louisville, is the “Electro-Airmat” in 
which the collector element is elec- 
trostatically charged Airmat paper. 

The arrestance rating of the new 
filter, when tested by the discoloration 
method, is 90 per cent or better with 
atmospheric smoke or dust, this eff- 
ciency being obtained at the normal 
velocity of 35 f.p.m. through the Air- 
mat media and the standard rating of 
1,000 c.f.m. per standard-sized 24 by 
24 inch unit. : 

Airmat is the trade name for a cellu- 
lose product consisting of a number of 
plies of porous, tissue-like sheets com- 
posed of short cellulose fibers in “jack- 
straw” arrangement. Upon applica- 
tion of an electrostatic charge the plies 
tend to separate and each individual 
fiber becomes a collecting electrode 
which attracts and hold the dust and 
smoke particles. 

After the Airmat paper has accumu- 
lated its dust load it is removed and 
replaced with clean material by turning 
a crank in a mechanical loader which 
automatically folds the paper into the 
serrated base section of the filter unit. 
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A Chech List 


of suggested uses for 
Dun & Bradstreet’s 
MARKETING and RESEARCH SERVICE 


for the executive 
whe wants facts! 


Customer Selection 
Distributor Spotting 
Distribution Reports 

Sales Potentials Studies 
Industry Appraisals 
Product Acceptance Tests 
Product Uses Surveys 
Customer Attitude Studies 
Tax Studies—Section 722 
Industry Statistics 
Sampling Lists 
Classification of Customers 
Financial and Operating Ratios 
Customers’ Plans Surveys 


Territorial Sales Studies 


Oe ae ee ee ee Os ie ee ee 


Town and Area Reports 


Check off what interests you 
and ask us for complete de- 
tails, Our nation-wide fact- 
finding facilities are at your 
service for a wide variety of 
assignments—local, regional, 


or national. 


Marketing & Research Service 


DUN & BRADSTREET, [Inc. 
290 Broadway 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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What’s New at Metropolitan? 


Would longer life for policyholders 
reduce the cost of Life Insurance? 


Unassigned surplus funds at the year 
end amounted to $448,600,000. In ad- 
dition the Company had special sur- 
plus funds of $109,400,000, of which 
$95,100,000 represented a special re- 
serve for possible loss or fluctuation in 
the value of investments and $14,300,- 
000 a Group Insurance reserve for epi- 
demics, etc. These funds represent an 
extra cushion of safety for policyholders. 
In its report to policyholders for 
1945, Metropolitan provides answers to 
many of the questions a policyholder 
would be likely to ask if he could make 
a personal visit to the Company. Among 
questions answered, for example, are... 
Were there many extra claim pay- 


ments last year due to the war? 


HERE is much good news for policy- 


holders in the 1945 record of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
In what types of investments did the 


Payments to policyholders and their Company put its money? 


beneficiaries reached a new all-time 


high of $623,000,000. 


Mortality among policyholders, ex- 


What does the Company advise 
about National Service Life Insur- 
ance? 

cluding war deaths, was the lowest on 
record. The yield on the Company’s in- In addition to answering these and 
many other questions, the report gives 
a financial summary of the Company’s 
operations during 1945. Whether or not 
you are a policyholder, you will find 
this report interesting and informative. 
To get a copy, just write and ask for 
the Company’s annual report entitled, 
“What’s New at Metropolitan?” 


vestments followed the general trend 
and declined somewhat. The Company 


had asset gains which made it possible 
to revise policy and annuity reserves 
so as to reflect lower interest earnings. 
Scales of dividends to policyholders 
were maintained, and in some cases 
slightly increased. 








BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1945 








In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 

Policy Reserves Required by Law. . - $6,400,802,374.47 

This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held atinterest. 342,073,866.83 


These are funds left with the Company to paid 
in the future. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 123,338,706.00 


Set aside for payment in 1946 to those policyholders 
eligible to receive them, 
Other Policy Obligations. . 67,108,358.06 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims not 
yet reported, premiums received i in advance, etc. 
Taxes Accrued . 20,019,592.00 
Includes estimated amount tof taxes payable i in 1946 
on the business of 1945 


21,000,000.00 
29,587,557.57 
- $7,003,930,454.93 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. . . 


Mi u Liabiliti 





TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . 


1945, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE eee OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities . - $3,901,918,692.03 
United States and Canadian. 


Other Bonds. < sae «le - SAREE ISAS? 
Provincial, State, vend Municipal” $ 92,780,754.21 
Railroad . 584,361,368.30 
Public Utilities. 1. . 656,189,313.94 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 396,006,750.12 

ae ee ee re eo ee 114,550,034.03 

All but $4,076,225.49 are Preferred or Guaranteed, 

cwret aieatgnee som on — —— 
. 86, 606, 570. 02 

+83, 756,984.75 


870,363,554.77 


Other Property ° 
Loanson Policies . . 
Made to policyholders on the security” of their 
policies. 
RealEstate Owned . : A CE 
Includes $39,300,334.74 real estate under contract 
of sale and $147,436,299.08 Housing Projects 


and real estate for Company use. 


343,512,038.44 


259,557,120.46 


175,687,154.11 


167,070,489.96 


CP gee eee Ce eee ee ee 
Deposited in banks, in transit, or on hand. 
Other Assets 


Premiums due and deferred, interest and ‘rents due 
and accrued, etc. 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . $7,561,997,270.37 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $558,066,815.44. This safety fund, representing about 8% of the obligations, serves as a cushion against 
possible unfavorable experience and gives extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. This fund is made up of: 


A Special Surplus Fund (including $95,112,000.00 for possible loss or fluctuation in the value of investments) 


Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . 2 «© ee te swe eee 


$109,422,000.00 
448,644,815.44 


NOT E:—Assets carried at $360,747,351.78 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1945 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1945 $31,261,969,817 


Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1945 . 


Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1945 . . . $2,143,423,150 


$623,443,185.86 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YoRK 10, N.Y. 
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APTITUDE TESTS 

7 RI MAN 

EMPLOYERS! \ic°ricur Job” 
Detailed information upon request. 


REESEN CO. 
Dept. DR-1, 130 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 


“CHOOSE THE BEST THRU TESTS’’ 











SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 
AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies . on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annua. retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . . and merchandising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market potentials, 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


UNO AT 46TH STREET! 
1 got my own UNO right here at 155 W. 46th St. 
Guys from all over the world, working together turn- 
ing out the best in photo reproductions. 11 years 
satisfying leading business and industrial firms. 
Quite a record for my little UNO! 
| x Rxl0 6lac. 30x40 1 Write 





. Photos 8x10, 613¢; 30x40 lor Pr; 
blow-ups, $3.85. Post- i t Dis 
cards 2c., in quantities. aes 























Ly 
Fi R ST year — saved $600 in ship- 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4", 1/2”. For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


62 Marsh Building 


a os Ill, U.S.A. 


it ae 


PHOTO SERVICE 
155 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 19 
BRyant 9-8482 





























MULTIPLY man-hours, man- 
power and production with this 
simple, handy portable one-hand 
Tacker. Speeds tacking, fasten- 
ing, assembly jobs. 

Tacker is self-contained. Holds strip 
of 84 Tackpoints. Operates fast as 


you grip. Drives into 
wood, tin or thin metal. REQUEST 
Widely used. Investigate. FOLDER 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5019 RavENSwoon AVE CHICAGOGO ILL. 








SPENDING LEVELS EXPLORED 


(Continued from page 19) 


GNP had risen to roughly $220 billion, 
the liquid assets held by individuals 
and business corresponding Azstorically 
to that level would have been only 
$110 billion. They are now probably 
twice that much, or around $220 billion. 
There they stand. 

All through the decade of the “thir- 
ties” GNP and liquid assets moved to- 
gether. Now suddenly, as a conse- 
quence of the heavy deficit financing 
of wartime, liquid assets have bounced 
to more than twice their previous level 
in relation to GNP. Is the afhnity so 
strong that liquid assets will pull na- 
tional activity up toward its own dizzy 
level, or will the reverse happen, or will 
the two go in different ways? Techni- 
cally there are several possibilities. 

First, the assets might be held idle 
indefinitely. 

Second, currency and bank deposits 
might be spent and the money used by 
recipients to cancel debts. This would 
check inflationary tendencies, but it 
cannot happen on a very big scale be- 
cause debts have already been reduced. 

Third, business concerns which re- 
ceived the money might add it to their 
existing balances, or business concerns 
might transfer the money to others wish- 
ing to keep it idle. In these cases busi- 
ness turnover would be accelerated, but 
the movement would be held within 
rather narrow limits, its actual extent 
depending upon the rate, magnitude, 
and duration of the rise in turnover. 

Fourth, the community as a whole 
might be unwilling to maintain. its 
stock of liquid assets at anywhere near 
present levels in relation to the current 
level of GNP. Should this happen, we 
could expect a rather rapid and sus- 
tained rise in employment, incomes, 
prices, outlays for consumption and in- 
vestment, and probably in production, 
with prospects of a severe inflation. 

Even though there is no factual evi- 
dence of the true relationship of de- 
mand to capacity in 1919, we do know 
what happened to the relationship be- 
tween liquid assets and GNP. After 
the war the volume of liquid assets con- 
tinued to move with GNP, but at the 
higher level to which they jumped in 
the latter part of r918 and in 1919. The 
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inference is that liquid assets generated 
by large deficits—which is what we 
have now—tend to be held in that form 
for some time thereafter. This in turn 
points to the third and fourth possibili- 
ties as more likely to be realized. In 
either case the consumption-income 
ratio is almost certain to be raised above 
the hitherto prevailing level. 

By how much? On this point, too, 
World War I experience affords some 
basis for generalization. A recent study 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce indicates that, in the period 
immediately following the Armistice, 
consumers’ expetfditures accompany- 
ing a given disposable income rose by 
some $5 billion per annum above the 
level obtaining in the period, 1910-1919. 
Even making extreme allowances for 
certain technical criticisms which may 
be made of this analysis, there remains 
strong evidence that the jump was be- 
tween $2 billion and $3 billion. It seems 
clear that this rise reflected primarily 
the accumulation of deferred needs and 
a feeling of greater security because of 
the very existence of liquid assets, 
which led individuals to spend a larger 
proportion of current income. And 
since at present the proportion of “ex- 
cessive” liquid assets to GNP is between 
three and four times as large as in 1919 
and 1920, it is perhaps not unjustifiable 
to expect the increase for fiscal 1947 to 
be somewhere between $8 billion, and, 
say, $18 billion. 

It is never safe to look at these broad 
statistical relationships alone, but in this 
instance the conclusions which they 
suggest are supported by a number of 
qualitative considerations. Today, be- 
cause of the prolonged dearth of goods, 
deferred needs represent pressing physi- 
cal necessities to a much greater ex- 
tent than at the end of World War I. 
A larger proportion of the World War 
IT savings of individuals seems to have 
been kept in liquid form. Moreover, 
some two-thirds of the additions to 
liquid assets during the war appear to 
be held by persons having incomes of 
$5,000 or less. These people spend 
more of their income. Finally, our 
living habits have become more indul- 


gent. As other analysts have noted 
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there has been a huge extension of va- 
cations with pay, for example, and revo- 
lutionary changes in methods of trans- 
portation. Gorgeous things will be 
coming out of war techniques. There 
is certainly nothing in these develop- 
ments to discourage the trend towards 
a larger expenditure per dollar of dis- 
posable income in the period immedi- 
ately ahead. 

These considerations are still specu- 
lative, but in view of their weight, it 
would seem very conservative to as- 
sume that “abnormal” expenditures will 
reach at least $8 billion, the lower limit 
previously suggested. At any rate, such 
a result does not seem much to expect 
from a rise of over $100 billion in “ex- 
cessive” liquid assets during the war, 
considering the influence a much 
smaller proportionate increase seemed 
to exert after the last war. 


Post-war Spending 


Therefore, it would not seem at all 
unreasonable to anticipate post-war 
spending in fiscal 1947 as follows: Gov- 
ernment, $32 billion; private gross capi- 
tal formation, roughly $25 billion, and 
“abnormal” consumption outlays $8 
billion, and—since the sum of (1) these 
expenditures and (2) those which 
would ordinarily, be made at a GNP 
of $178 billion will support a GNP of 
that order—“normal” consumers’ ex- 
penditures of $113 billion. The total 
of $178 billion is roughly 84 per cent 
above the 1940 level of $97 billion. 

Allowance has to be made for a price 
rise of about 33 per cent to determine 
the true amount of the increase, but 
cven so the jump is huge. By way of 
anti-climax, the figures actually used 
here have assumed a little bit of settling 
in prices. If all controls were thrown 
off and our fiscal policies cut loose from 
economic considerations, we might 
have a much higher GNP in current 
dollars. It would probably be made up 
in part of a still larger amount of physi- 
cal production, but more particularly 
by a great watering of prices. Such a 
result historians would call inflation 
and probably write books about it 
under the title, “How Best to Cause 
Slumps and Impair Faith in a Capital- 
istic System.” 

There may even be faint traces of 
rationalization in our present attitude 
toward controls, It would be a sad day 













That’s the short story of a postage meter... which 

makes mailing easy, efficient, fast, effort-saving . . . holds 

any amount of postage, always available in the right 

amounts ... protects postage from damage, loss or 

theft ... does its own accounting! And Metered Mail need 

not wait in the postoffice for postmarking or canceling, 

gets on its way sooner. Provides postage for parcel 

post as well as letter mail in thousands of modern offices! 
There’s a model for every size office. The nearest 

PB office can give you the details. Or write 

direct for an illustrated booklet. 


prtney-zowes Posta ge Meter 
Pitney-BowEs, INc., 1501 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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Serving the 
INVESTMENT 


NEEDS 
of 
INSTITUTIONS 


Our Institutional Department offers special serv- 
ice to banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions by assisting them in the solution of 
the many phases of their investment problems. 
Our broad experience enables us to provide 
institutions with current basic facts concerning 
security market activities—a service of particular 
value during these days of changing conditions. 


In addition, through the facilities of our 89 
strategically located offices—connected by direct 
wires—we are able to assemble facts concerning 
markets and securities promptly and efficiently. 


This type of service offers a modern and logical 
approach to today’s institutional investment 
problems. We will be more than happy to sit 
down with you personally and discuss the many 
phases of your investment requirements in a 
confidential manner. 


MErrILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 88 Cities 
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CABLE AND RADIO SERVICE 
TO ALL THE WORLD 


“ida All America’ 
“via Commercial’ 


“via Mackay Radio’ 














when the muscles of our people do not 
flex instinctively against bonds, neces- 
sary or unnecesssary, but this sign of 
political health cannot in itself solve 
the problem of adjustment to a new 
economic period. Our very eagerness 
to return to open competition causes 
most of us to focus on the perfectly good 
argument supporting such a policy. It 
could hardly be avoided. 

Who would have thought, from an 
observation post in the debris of 1921, 
that after another war America could 
ever wheedle itself into thinking that 
inflation would not happen again? But 
in some moods we are doing that. We 
crave to be relieved entirely of controls, 
to be turned back unreservedly to profit 
incentives, to move far away from the 
irritations and mistakes of administra- 
tion. With some reason, we begin to 
doubt the validity of the 1919 to 1921 
and other post-war experiences as prece- 
dents. Not so much now, perhaps, 
since prices have so far skyrocketed on 
many of the products on which controls 
have been lifted, but we can not help 
the yearning. Nor do we have to re- 
frain from pressing for adjustments in 
prices and price policies that are better 
adapted to post-war needs. I am con- 
cerned now only with our tendency to 
slip from irritation over details into a 
frontal attack on the purposes of con- 
trol itself. 


War Problems Unchanged 


It is not always from impressive look- 
ing mathematical formulas, nor wells 
of deep learning, nor a sudden piercing 
vision of the truth that we seek to end 
all controls while shortages are still 
acute. With most of us, it is because 
that is the way we feel. But the war 
problems are still here. Most of them 
have not changed much. It is difficult 
to recognize points of similarity in 
physical and economic experience. Ina 
time of flood, police and fire depart- 
ments take charge. Maybe there is a 
little looting at night, maybe a little 
water damage, but in the main we keep 
our furniture. If we are lucky the 
damage may be no greater in the infla- 
tionary flood which now threatens. 
The value of some of the more gilt- 
edged stuff may be slightly impaired 
when it is over, just as your paid-up 
insurance policy or annuity is for the 
moment worth only about 75 per cent 








A DIRECT APPROACH TO A 


FOUR BILLION DOLLAR MARKET— 
through the Trade Index of U. S. Manufacturers 


Four years of unprecedented prosperity 
for Latin America have built up a buying 
potential in excess of four billion dollars 
based on gold, dollar exchange and 
pound sterling reserve accumulated since 
1941. 


The 29 markets south of the Rio Grande 
serve a total population of over 133,- 


000,000—much of it concentrated in 
large metropolitan centers. For in- 


stance—there are 5 cities with a popu- 
lation of more than a million—4 with 
over half a million—and 181 cities with 
populations ranging from 50,000 to 
500,000. The advantages from a 
marketing standpoint are obvious. * 


Laying the Groundwork Now 


Many manufacturers with war-expanded 
plant facilities are planning not only to 
supply the domestic market but to enter 
the export field as a means of maintain- 
ing a year-round production level. Many 
such firms, mindful of European com- 
petition, are not waiting until they are 
in full production but are now actively 
cultivating potential Latin-American 
customers. 


An inexpensive way of placing your 
company’s name and products before 
potential buyers in this rich market is 
offered through the Trade Index of U.S. 
Manufacturers. This index, now being 


compiled by us, will be published in three 
editions—English, Spanish, Portuguese. 
It is divided into 22 sections—covering 
all the trades or industries that could 
use your products. 

Your firm name, address, cable code ad- 
dress, name of your export executive 
and your products will be listed in the 
proper trade section or sections. ./dver- 
lising space is also available. 

Reaching 40,000 Selected Buyers 
This comprehensive reference will be 
distributed under the supervision of our 
branch offices and correspondents to a 
selected and controlled list of 40,000 
buyers, including manufacturers, whole- 
salers, large retail establishments, chain 
stores and service organizations. 

It will be a year-round reference book 
that will also be consulted by govern- 
ment buying departments, architects, 
construction engineers and purchasing 
agents for commercial, industrial, min- 
ing and agricultural enterprises. 

The first edition of the Trade Index of 
U.S. Manufacturers will be published 
this Spring. More than 1,500 manufac- 
turers have already reserved space. We 
would therefore suggest an early inquiry 
to insure reservation of your listings. 
lor complete details and rates, address 
your inquiries to 


Foreign Sales & Research Dept. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
New York 8, N. Y. 


* Figures taken from the new book “Approach to Latin-American Markets” published by Dun & 


225 Broadway 


BRADSTREET, INC. 





The TRADE INDEX of U. 8. MANUFACTURERS will reach 40,000 selected 

buyers in: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, British W. 

Indies, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, French 

Guiana, French W. Indies, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Netherlands W. 

Indies, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone, Paraguay, Peru, Porto Rico, Salvador, 

Surinam, Uruguay, Venezuela, Virgin Islands. To insure listings and advertisements 
make reservations now. 








“PREPARE FOR RECONVERSION PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ARE 


CAPE TON 5. A. 
| STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All 
| Banking Facilities throughout South, Southwest and East 

Africa, also Rhodesia. Market Research and T rading 
Contaets handled by Commercial Service Dept., Cape 
Town (B40) through Bank’s New York Agency, 67 Wall 
Street. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903) SHIPPING, CUS- 
TOMS, [INSURANCE & FINANCE BROKERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS, BONDED WAREHOUSE PRO- 
PRIETORS, STEAMSHIP AGENTS. Cables every- 
where ‘‘ Africship.’? Cape Town (B 3046) ; Port Eliza- 
beth (B 232); East London (B 4); Durban (B 19); 
Johannesburg (B 3634); Lourenco Marques (B 711); 
ENGLAND, London House, New London Street, Lor- 
don E.C. 2. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. 


Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

KK. G: BENS JAMIN (B 2444). Sales organization covers S. Africa. Soft- 
goods, men’s, ladies’ and boys’ underwear, textiles, haberdashery, house- 
hardware, builders’ materials: New 

DOD Fifth Ave. 
Branches Johannesburg. Durban. Port 
Textiles every description * leather 
hardware, electrical goods, plastics. 


Customs Clearing 





133 Longmarket 
softs, fancy 
Also Belgian 


holdware, electrical appliances, 
York oftice “Colos” Int. Comp. 
J. BOCK & SON (B 2038). 
Llizabeth, Salisbury, 8. Rhodesia. 
and accessories for shoe industry, 
ENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (CR 1446). 
and is Agents. . 3 A os 
DUNAY *, (B 892). Manufacturers’ Representative and Distributor. 
Sales RR Beta covers Southern Africa. Engineering supplies, 
material and machinery: all requirements for building and allied 
trades ; general hardware ; industrial chemicals and adhesives ; sundry 
supplies of motor trade and garage equipment ; oilskins, rubber goods, 
plastics : ream, oil, and “ag ng separators 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 279). 
INGREDIENTS FOR F as \ ND DRINK. 
J. W. JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. 


chandise. 
KEENE & CO. (B 2305). Also Johannesburg and Durban. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. Representa- 
tions particularly desired in plastics, household commodities, 
cotton and rayon textiles, toilet requisites and proprietary 
medicines, nov relties, hardware. 


CHEMICALS AND 


George St. General mer- 


SAM NEWMAN, LTD., 30 Burg St. Ilardware, sanitary ware, tools, 
electrical, and bouschold goods, __ 4 
PENINSULA TRADING & CITEMICAL CO, PTY. LTD. (B_ 1826). 


Druggists’ sundries, hardware, plastics and general merchandise. 
L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Foodstuffs, builders, household and 
electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 
L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 
ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (RB 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
rn ‘TY. enamel, aluminum wre, builders’ hardware, and raw ma- 
SATCO Pry. LTD., 40 Loop St. 


Branches throughout South Africa 


chandise. 

S. SI OVIN PTY. LTD. (Late Sonvil Pty. 
and men’s hosiery and underwear. 
WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 1138). 

radios, and silverware. 


STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD. Department Stores Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban. Buying office: Messrs. F. Lilienthal 
& Co., 33-39 West 34th St., New York. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office: Bot- 
zow, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). Desire represent manufac- 
turers children’s wear, men’s, ladies’ underwear, sportswear, 
beachwear, hosiery. Branches throughout S. Africa. 


Representatives, 
All types of mer- 


Manufacturers’ 
and Rhodesia. 


Ltd.) (B 2596). Ladies’ 


Machinery, household appliances, 


M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Associated offices in Johannesburg, Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnisbings, 
textiles, hardware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, 
automotive equipment. and electrical fittings. 

MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct Factory Representa- 
tion. Interior decorations, plastic s, indoor transport and similar lines ; 
wrappers, packings, packages, etc. 





P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) - - — (This is a paid advertisement) 


INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 





1165). light 


Equipment for 
and heavy construction, earth moving, materials handling, road making, 


CONSOLIDATED EQUIPMENT CoO. (B 


Building supplies, domestic equipment 


mining, industrial. 
Representatives chief business centres 


Machinery. 


(B 2477). Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 
fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 
LTD, (B 560). Mechanical and electrical 
commercial electrical appliances, Power 
cables, conduit and accessories. 
Factory representatives. Plastic 
brushware, tools, 


agriculture, 
and appliances, 
Southern Africa, 
H.H.G. DEBRAU CO. 
chemists’ sundries, 
HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. 
supplies. Domestic and 
Plants, switchgear. electric motors, 
HAVE LOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606), 
products. hardware, kitchenware, aluminum ware, 
toys. seafoods, breakfast cereals. Member A.M.R.A. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCH LTD. (B 321). 
and breakfast foods, and household hardware. 
LAGESSE & CO. (1B 2607). Importers heavy chemicals, textiles, builders’ 
hardware, floorings and ceilings exporters. ase minerals, wine and 
spirits, 


Canned 


BE. WAYNMAN McKEOWN (B 1456). Food products and general mer- 
ehandise 
PEYC TRE & & SAUNDERS LTD. (B 1998). Also at East London. Confee- 


tionery, foad praducts, lampware, farm implements, bicycle accessories, 


ROUREUOLE appliances, ete 
. A, SAVAGE, 478 West St. 
and wiring equipment. 


Flectrieal domestic appliances. Motors 
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ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Manufacturers’ 
representatives for all types women’s, men’s and juvenile out- 
erwar, underwear and footwear, hosiery, handbags, fancy 
goods. nov elties and textiles. 

ARMSTRONG $4 (B 3825). Also at Durban, Cape Town, Bulawayo. 
Specialists in builders’ hi jrdware, Sanitaryware and tools, 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). Indent 
and distributing agents for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 
automohile and aircraft accessories and repiacement parts 

BK ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. 


WERBEI ROWEN—FRIENDLY 
B n1O2). KR ieieure sales South and Central Africa. Advertising 
specialties. 

IT. CANARD & CO. (B S685) Also C..T. Reps. for 8. A. Fancy goods, 
toys, haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 


CFS, TRADING PTY. LTD, (25216), Glassware—domestic and packag- 


ing: hardware and kitchenware: packaging; essences; fancy goods, 
buttons, toys, kitchen articles, food products. 


BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and 
engineering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. 
Woodworking machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 


timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete. 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A.M.R.A. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD., (102 Mooi St.) 
groceries and delicacies. 

DOMINION AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (RB 4962). Tel. Add. 
Eng pimer ring, electrical and domestic lines. 

DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD, (B 2801). 
proprietary medicines, druggist sundries, 
Uharheth done on premi Branches at Cape 
Elizabeth, Last London, Salisbury and Bulawayo. 
spot cash in New York. 

D. DRURY & co. EY. ETD. (8 3929). Machine tools, 
tools and engineering workshops equipment genera)ly 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). SALES AGENTS. 16 
branches covering South Africa, South West Africa. Rho- 
desias, Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French Equatorial! Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S.A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). 
General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial chemicals. raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY, LTD... 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 

GERALD S. GUNDLE. (B 5173). ASSOCIATE OF- 
FICES IN ALL COAST TOWNS & MAIN INLAND 
CENTRES UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA & RHO- 
DESIA. Specialist sales organization equipped to handle 
furniture, rugs, carpets, lino, soft furnishings, furniture 
novelties, general utility householdware: hardware and 
tools and all requirements for building and plumbing 
trades. Apply Barclays Bank New York concerning 
ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories’ 
prestige. 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE- 


Foodstuffs, 
“Resource.” 


Distributors of patent and 
beauty products, all mann- 
Town, Durban, Port 


All merchandise paid 
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HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. 
Smith and Corona typewriters, 
machines, equipment and supplies. 


S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD (Grocery Division of Ver- 
rinder Ltd.) (B 4883). Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloemfontein, Kimber- 
ley, Bulawayo, Salisbury and N’dola. Proprietary 
grocery and confe etionery goods and domestie hard- 
ware. 


HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medi- 
cines, toilets and cosmetics, grocery and household requi- 
sites. Ethical and professional products. 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL (B 6111). Branches all principal 
towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and 
all other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar 


(B 3297). Transvaal Agents L. C. 
Interested in agencies for Otfice 


Pi 


goods. 

NOLLYWOoOD DISTRIB UTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woole n, cotton 
and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 

HOLTUNG, vax MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and office 
e eae nt, electrical goods. Industrial de partment associate ollices 

Cape Town and Durban. 

INDUSTRIAL TRADING CO. PTY. LTD. (B 9012). General Sales 
Agents throug a S. Africa want direct factory representations. 
Textiles every desc ript ion, ladies’ underwear, hosiery, hardware, 
glassware, food products. essences, building requisites, plastics, ete. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 35438). Also C. T. 
(B 198). Want (direct factory rep. Branded textiles, 
women’s underwear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for 
domestic factories, 2.¢., neck wear, clothing, underwear, 
swimsuits; plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Marketing branded lines, controlled distribution our 


specialty. Members A.M.R.A. 
B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy in- 
dustrial, pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general 


laboratory supplies; optical, scientific, controi, medical and 
surgical instruments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 9883) . Also Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES all 
types merchandise. Will be pleased to receive in- 
guiries from American and Canadian mannfacturers 
interested in export to South Africa and desirous 
Union-wide representation. 

A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, ladies’ footwear, men’s 
and women’s underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
chemists and druggists, (Est. 1850). Branches throughout S. 


Africa and Rhodesia 

LENSVELT & c O. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and 
Salisbury. Indent, distributing agents; stockists; 
sales, marketing specialists proprietary, pharmaceu- 
tical, chemist, grocery, stationery. 

A. Hf. MARCUSON & CO, (B 5488). Est. since 1908 as Manufacturers’ 





Cape Town, 


Representatives & Distributors. Branches throughout S. A. spe- 
cializing textiles, hosiery, Knitwear, household linens, furnishings. 
MENTZ K. R. (B 6389). Men's wear. foordatults, rayon and cotton 
piece goods. textiles. furnishing fabric 
NEWTON’ S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. “(B 4616). Clothing, 


all kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamel- 


; 4 | 
ware, handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, in- 
dustrial chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & MCMAHON LTD. Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria: musical, electrical 
goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 7793). Surgical, 
medical, hospital; pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Textiles, foodstuffs, etc. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). Textiles, essences, split 
oak staves, chemicals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. | 

C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory reps., import. 
export agents, leading British, American, Canadian 
manufacturers. Branches or reps. in every British 
or French territory in Africa, India, Palestine, Middle 
East. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988). Automobile 

ts, accessories ge equipment. tools and machine tools. 

SYDNEY SIPSER- & CO. (B 6011). Ottawa House, Presi- 
dent St. Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” 
Indent agent, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 
underwear, showroom goods, etc. 

FRED C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). taw materials. timber, 
building materials, hardware, window glass. upper leathers, up- 
holstery leathers, chocolates, canned fish and food products. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. (B 5933). Whole- 
sale chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, photo- 
graphic dealers; fine, industria], pharmaceutica) chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, cigarettes, tobac- 
cos, pipes, ete. SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES Con- 


fectionery, foods, toilet, stationery, faney goods. Nine 
branches. 
TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe Street. Pranches at Cape Town, Port 


Elizabeth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Bulawayo 
and Salisbury. Dental sundries, toilet requisites, etc. 

i. BE. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials, paper and 
¢ ardboard, eotton yarns, textiles, light and heavy chemicals, canned 


goods, manufactured produc ts, steel and tinplate. 
JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner St. Also Cape Town, Dur- 
ban. Cotton and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, fancy 
rds. food 
WESTDENE. ‘PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B T7710). 
Branches Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port 


Elizabeth, Salisbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. 
Medieal, surgical, hospital, toilet and faney goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. LTD., Main St. Elec- 
trical and radio equipment. 
S. HALLIS & CO. PTY, LTD. (B 145). Cape Town, Durban, Johannes- 


Seeking agencies for picture frames, pottery. handbags, etc. 
descriptions. Efficient representation assured, 
100 Main St. Builders’ and domestic hardware, 


Sporting goods, 


burg. 
Fancy goods all 


E. J. NARRAMORE, 
tools, ironmongery, 


A. J. PUDNEY & C Grace St. Hardware. agricultural seeds. paints, 
shoe factories pa tanneries supplies and fruit trade requirements. 
Agents throughout 8, Africa. 

RHODESIA 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1198). Salisbury. Nyasaland. 
Proprietary medicines, toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, 
confectionery, stationery. office equipment, textiles, men’s, women’s, 
children’s clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 

N'DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N. Rhodesia, N'dola. Hardware, 
enamelware, dresses, foundation goods, general merchandise. 











| Do ee | 
} 

| NEW SALES OUTLETS 
} or 

| NEW SUPPLY SOURCES | 
CUBA or CANARY ISLANDS? | 


Let us help you get ready to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities in these countries. | 


| Our organization is fully equipped to act as 


| IMPORTER EXPORTER 
| COMMISSION AGENT 
| DISTRIBUTOR REPRESENTATIVE 


in general lines. 
Wire or write for complete information 
ANDRES SUAREZ CABRERA 


Concha 3-B 
HAVANA, CUBA 


Branch at: Lopez Botas 4, Las Palmas, Canary Islands 

















ROBIN LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY AMERICAN FLAG SAILINGS TO 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


FREIGHT—PASSENGER—MAIL 
Ports of Call 





CAPE TOWN + __ PORT ELIZABETH thst. LONDON 
DURBAN LOURENCO MARQUES” - 
BASA TANGA < ZANZIBAR » DAR- ES- SALAAM ~ 


(Madagascar and Mauritius as Cargo Offers) 


5.5. BLACK WARRIOR SAILING MARCH 29 


Loads Philadelphia Mar. 19 


S.S. SEA DOLPHIN SAILING APRIL 12 


Loads wet Apr Loads Philadelphia Apr. 2 
NCL UDES. “TAMATAVE—OMITS BEIRA, M- 
BASA, TANGA, ZANZIBAR, DAR-ES- SALAAM 


S.S. ROBIN TUXFORD SAILING APRIL 26 


Loads Baltimore Apr. 15 Loads Philadelphia Apr. 16 


SEAS SHIPPING COMPANY, Inc. 
39 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 7 CORTLANDT 7-0040 


Loading Berth, Pier 3, Erie Basin, Brooklyn. TRiangle 5-6851 
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Welland Calling’ 


THE COMPANIES LISTED 
| BELOW ARE SEEKING REP- 
|| RESENTATION OF AMERI- 


|| CAN MANUFACTURERS IN| 
| HOLLAND FOR THE LINES 
| LISTED. DIRECT ALL COR- 
RESPONDENCE TO THESE 
CONCERNS AT ADDRESSES 





GIVEN. THIS IS A PAID AD- | 

VERTISEMENT. | 

N. V. BICKER & vy. d. ROER, Sarpahati- 
kade 4. Amsterdam. Importers and ex- 
porters of technical and chemical prod- 
ucts. | 


CUPROFLEX N. V., P. O. Box 931, Amster- 
dam. Metal and wooden li ghting fixtures, 
electrical apparatus and material, parch- 
ment and bladder lampshades. 


JAN DON & CO., Vlaardingen. Cable ad- | 
dress: Jadoco. Selected Holland her- 
rings. 

FENNIA TRADING CO., The Tague. 
Paper and board, plywood, plastics, build- 
ing material, asbestos, etc.  Afliliate: 
B. Romeling’s Woodagencies, lumber and 

| veueer, 

|| P. HOPPE, P. 4 Schiedam (Holland). Dis- 
} tillers of the well known old Geneva 
‘Night Cap” and Dutch liqueurs. Im- 


porters and agents demanded. 

KENNEMER HANDELSVENNOOTSCHAP | 
SOOMERS & DE JONGE, Nwe. Keizers- 
gracht OS, Amsterdam. Soap, cosmetics, 
perfumery, toilet articles, etc. 

E. OSTERMANN'’S CHEMPIHAR, N. V.. 
Keizersgracht 228, P.O. Box 657, Amster- 
dam. Import-export chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals. cosmetics. We invite correspon- 
dence from manufacturers in this line 
for representation Holland. 

W. A. PESCH, JR., Keileweg 22, Rotterdam. 
Importers of fish meal. meat meal, bone 
meal, vitamin oils, alfalfa. wheat and 
rice bran, cattle feed. 

J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, 
niersburgwal 19, Amsterdam, 





Klove- 
Import- 


ers of woolens, silks, shawls, novelties, || 
ladies’ and childrens’ dresses. 

ROOS’ TEXTILE IMPORT. 0O.Z. Acterburg- 
wal 9S. Amsterdam. Desire to represent | 


Special sales organiza- 
tion equipped to handle rugs. carpets, 
lace curtains, underwear. hosiery, cot- 
ton piece goods, haberdashery. 

DR. EF. J. SWAAB'S VEREENIGDE FAB- 
RIEKEN, Groenburgwal 59-45, Amster- 
dam. Manufacturers of all cosmetic 

articles as well as parfums and lotions, 

| French style, delivery exclusively for ex- 
port, in bulk package destined for packers. 

TRANSANDINE HANDET MA ATSCHAP- 


manufacturers. 


PY. Amsterdam Heereng rracht 106. Cable 
address: “Habilitas.” Merchant bank- 
ers, members of the Amsterdam Stock 


Exchange. 

|| C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Viaardingen. 
Exporters of selected Dutch herrings all 
over the world. Agents wanted. Manu- 

| facturers of wooden barrels of any ca- 

pacity and also of staves, headings and 

| hoops. 

VAN PERLSTEIN & ROEPER BOSCH 
| LTI>.. Heerengracht 440, Amsterdam, 
| established 1873. Importers and repre- 
| sentatives textiles every description, 
| hardware, kitchenware, fancy goods, 
| toilets, cosmetics, electric articles, tools, 
| leather. crockery, glassware, plastics. 





| furnishing lines, toys. 
L. F. WILT & CO., Amsterdam. Cable ad- 
dress: Willchemie. Established 1924. 


Chemicals, solvents, plasticizers, pharma- 
| ceuticals. (Sister company in Brussels.) |} 


| 





Important 
PAPER FIRM 


interested in obtaining representation in ARGENTINA 
of large producers of NEWSPRINT, CARDBOARD and 
FINE GRADE PAPERS. Write to 


NORBERTO M. BLUMENCWEIG 


SALGUERO 650 BUENOS AIRES 





of what you paid for it. This is not 
catastrophe as of any given moment 
as relations between stable and moving 
values are always in flux. 

The principal ambition of most busi- 
ness men is to retire from business 
sooner or later. This ambition serves 
very nicely to focus the present issue, 
in public policy, if exaggerations are 
pardoned. There are still two ways to 
retire and each is affected by inflation 
and timing, although in different ways. 
You can retire by saving money over 
time, or by making a lot of it in a hurry 
if you quit at the right time. Thanks 
to the police work on prices, and on 
fiscal policies, and in restricting the use 
and demand for short materials until 
the war’s effects could wear off a bit, 
the cheapening of money has been far 
less than in the last war. Maybe there 
is still enough income left to retire on, 
over at today’s interest rates and today’s 
Booms 


prices. So presently you retire. 


are times when aggressive operators 
Even a 


This 


may be the looked-for-year when the 


are supposed to make money. 
killing is legitimate ambition. 


big and 
golden to permit retirement. A few 
can make it by welcoming inflation in- 
stead of fighting it, although a very few. 
It takes a miracle of luck and judgment 
to get out at exactly the right time. 


harvest will be sufficiently 


But the change is available if the cur- 
rent pressures turn out to be heavily in- 
flationary and controls are junked. 


Forecasting Is a Gamble 


There is no certainty about any of 
this business. It must be made clear 
that some of the country’s best-known 
economists, even though they 
nority, believe that if all restraints are 
thrown off natural forces would some- 


are a mi- 


how or other pull us through. Person- 
ally, 
that this is a matter of judgment and 
that too tight a control, coupled with 
strikes and a generally slow settling 
could conceivably throw the 


I don’t see how. It must be granted 


process, 
country into a reverse spin for a while. 
Most of the signs to my thinking run 
the other way. Economic forecasting 
is partly gambling anyway, and partly 
a matter of clinging to sanity amidst a 
riot of good and bad ideas. The im- 
portant thing, probably is to avoid the 
disappointments and mistakes that 
come from expecting certainties. 
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What company has 
the experience of 
decorating exec- 
utive offices for 
39 years? Answer 
FLINT & HORNER 


66 West 47th Street, N.Y. C. 


cy? 
STEP UP BUSINESS EFFICIENCY ! 


PHOTOCOPIES 


OF IMPORTANT PLANS AND 
PAPERS WITH LIGHTNING SPEED! 












Write for 
Descriptive 
Folder D2 


DO IT WITH Duo 


The original portable 
photocopyer. 


opholo 


Duophoto makes exact copies of 
anything written, printed, photo- 
graphed, drawn, etc.—in less time 
than it takes to tell about it! After 
four years of war work, the entire 
production of Duophoto equipment 
is again available to industry in 
eight new models from size 10” x 14” 
to 40” x 60”. 


Duopholo Corb. 


30 WEST 25TH STREET, N. Y. 10 











DUN'S REVIEW REACHES 
20,666 PRESIDENTS AND 
35,485 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 

| 


<—~ Wei 


Just right for keeping current 
correspondence on hand, for filing 
invoices, sorting, ete. 25 steel- 
top red fibre folders slide along 
side rails. It’s efficient! Ali 
steel, olive green finish. Casters. 
27” high, 13%” wide, 18” deep. 
$14.50 f.0.b. factory. 
10% higher west of Rockies, 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
1614 Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. 
Filing Supplies—Albums—Decorative Catalog Covers 











Free circular. 





cco NRC 


VETERANS 


(Continued from page 24) 


and it is estimated that $100,000,000 
will be spent on new or remodelled sta- 
tions as materials become available. It 
is obvious that more than 541 people or 
150 cars will be needed to support these 
improved stations. 

Other lines of especial interest to vet- 
erans are sporting goods stores, dry 
cleaning establishments, quick freeze 
food stores, musical instruments, truck- 
ing, garages with repairs, bowling al- 
leys, and ice cream parlors. Bars and 
grills, and package liquor stores are 
high in veteran interest but these ven- 
tures are so involved in State laws con- 
trolling the licensing and dispensing of 
liquor that little can be said here except 
to point to the rigid discipline of such 
enterprises, the shortage of desirable 
merchandise, and the financial vulnera- 
bility of this adventure in unskilled 
hands. 

The result of an analysis of 524 let- 
ters recently received at Dun & Brap- 
STREET in which veterans asking for 
guidance specified the line in which 
they were most interested is presented 
on page 22. Their questions dealt prin- 
cipally with the amount of starting 
capital, locations, and sources of sup- 
ply. The list is not offered as an ac- 
curate gage of veterans’ interest, but 
rather as an indication of principal 
trends. 

Certain retail ventures are more sus- 
ceptible to financial loss than others. 
The food store does not pay its average 
owner as much as the apparel store, but 
the apparel store fails much more often 
and for greater amounts. During 1939 
one of every 41 apparel businesses failed 
for average liabilities of $7,400 as shown 
in the table on page 23, while during 
the same period one of every 216 grocery 
businesses failed for average liabilities of 
$5,000. One of 38 shoe store businesses 
failed for $6,200 and one of 94 drug busi- 





The Dun’s Review Regional Trade Ba- 
rometers, including back figures, adjusted 
and unadjusted, together with additional 
information, are available in pamphlet 
form. The barometers, appearing in Dun’s 
REVIEW since 1936, measure consumer 
buying for 29 regions of the U. S. and for 
the country as a whole. 














_ BUXTON CHOOSES 
SOUNDSCRIBER 


—the dictating machine with a thousand uses 
























“WE CHOSE SOUNDSCRIBER elec- 
tronic dictating equipment 
because we liked its flexi- 
bility and its fidelity of 
reproduction,” says Mr. 
Thomas A. Buckley, pres- 
ident of the famous makers 
of Buxton “‘Keytainers,” 
*Stitchless” Billfolds and 
*‘Lady Buxtons.”’ Mr. 
Buckley finds SoundScriber 
saves him time because 
the discs hold a full 30 
minutes of dictation. He 
also likes the SoundScriber 
unbreakable plastic disc 
because it handles and files 
as simply as a letter. 








MR. GEORGE HOWE, Mr. Buckley’ssecretary, 
had never used dictating equipment be- 
fore. He finds SoundScriber easy to 
operate and is particularly pleased with 
the SoundScriber Soft Speaker because 
it eliminates bothersome headphones. 
Buxton also uses SoundScriber for re- 
cording staff conferences. Mr. Howe 
then plays these recordings back; the 
voices are so life-like that Mr. Howe 
identifies each one instantly. This en- 
ables him to edit and summarize the 
discussion, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity of a verbatim transcript. 


THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 


Scriber makes it a valuable business tool 
in any office. Get all the facts now on how 
SoundScriber can save you time and money. 


Typical case histories of thousands of Sound- 
Scriber users read like fiction. The efficiency, 
versatility and simplicity of the Sound- 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


( FIRST electronic dictating system 
) FIRST in disc dictation 


T - . : 
alate \ FIRST in cutting dictating costs 


The SoundScriber story fills a book— 


well worth reading. Write for it now 
Copyright 1946, The SoundScriber Corp. 


A mes ase ee em ee men mm mem Se me am ee ce em 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. D-4, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 


bette 


NAME TITLE 








COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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“Captain McCready te see you, Sin!” 


pss McCreapy? 
Captain Mc... oh, 
Mac! The lad who used 
| [> torun our errands! The 
bright-faced, eager kid 
who was so lacking in 
training, yet so eager to 
learn! But no! He 
couldn’t be Captain McCready! 

But he zs! The bright-faced, eager kid 
who used to run errands is home from 
war! And how he’s changed! There’s 
a different set to his shoulder, a new 
pitch to his voice, a new strength to his 
handclasp! For Mac’s a man, now! 
Yes, Mac’s a man! Disciplined! Self- 
reliant! Strengthened in body, mind 
and character, he’s home now, for good! 
He won't be asking for favors or sym- 
pathy. All he'll ask of you is a job! 







“BUT,” you say, “how will he fit in my 
picture now? He’s a grown man, not 
an errand boy!” True enough. But 


wait . . . remember how you used to 
say to yourself: “that kid might make 
a great salesman some day?” Now is 
your best chance to find out! 


* * * 


Yes, Mr. Employer! Many returning 
veterans will be capable of holding bet- 
ter jobs than their old ones! They're 
broadened in education and experience! 
Thousands have advanced their edu- 
cations in study courses offered by 
“USAFI” (U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute). They're older, more mature! 
Ready and adle to take on greater re- 
sponsibilities! 


Furthermore, they’re twice as aware of 
what the American economic system is 
all about. After all, they fought hard 
to preserve the American way of life, 
of which this system is an integral part. 
So they’re more inclinded. to work hard, 
to do a good job of selling themselves. 
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They expect to have to compete for suc- 
cess. They don’t expect the Govern- 
ment to “Carry” them. 


No matter whether you employ two men 
or ten thousand, start thinking now how 
you can use this new maturity, this 
added drive, to your mutual advantage. 
Analyze the jobs performed in your 
business. Be ready to give this type of 
veteran a better job immediately . . . or 
his old job, plus additional training 
wherever necessary, to enable him to 
move to a better job as soon as possible. 


Remember this Emblem! /¢ 
stands for honorable service to our 
Country. 





This advertisement published in coopera- 
tion with the War Advertising Council 
by Dun’s Review. 


nesses failed for $8,100. One out of 235 
eating and drinking places failed for 
$7,600. These liabilities are usually, 
especially for small businesses, losses to 
suppliers and other debtors. The lia- 
bility figures do not include the pro- 
prietor’s investment nor, usually, family 
borrowings, nor losses written off in the 
ordinary course as bad debts where no 
failure results. 


Growth in New Businesses 


Meanwhile the number of new 
enterprises gains rapidly over with- 
drawals in American business. The 
speed of replacement would be even 
more rapid if merchandise were avail- 
able. The present rate of gain is about 
25,000a month. The Dun & BrapstrEEr 
Reference Book lost approximately 200,- 
coo names for continental United States 
during the war. At the current rate, 
the war shrinkage will be made up 
in less than a year as goods become 
available. 

How will post-war retailing differ 
from pre-war retailing? There will be 
superficial differences in methods, dol- 
lar volume of business, and price con- 
trols. The new merchants will face the 
same basic problems of merchandising 
and management with some added 
benefits from an enlightened policy of 
distribution by manufacturers and 
wholesalers. With the prospect of at 
least three years of active trade, the 
ingenious merchant ought to benefit 
by auspicious circumstances. However, 
a bad swimmer can drown going 
with the current as well as against it. 
There were numerous retail failures all 
through the glamorous twenties, and 
thousands of failures were prevented 
during the war and post-war period 
by shortages of merchandise. 

The real testing period of the new 
retailers is still a year or two ahead 
when competition grows keener in a 
buyer’s market. Meantime, not all 
markets are booming. Strike settle- 
ments inflate purchasing power, but do 
not necessarily create new wealth, nor 
replace for many months money lost in 
wages. The American economy dur- 
ing the transition period has been run- 
ning more on storage batteries than 
engine power from new fuel. The 
economy carries a strong charge of 
consumer savings and bank credit, but 
not until prices have been stabilized 














GOING NUTS | | PUT IT UP TO 


over a New ue 
Tag or Label Problem’) . 











Pall Relax 


TIGA 
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HE current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 

retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 
solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE — ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet ‘‘Jf You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS - SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 





Dennison Manufacturing Company Name............ PadddedSudacecécdadeseaeend cacece. 
492 Ford Avenue, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only Di oo os Rec ehdwvwudeaccestieeeeciveaeaweenenan 
Be at Every Point of Sale.”’ 
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"THIS LOW-COST WAY 





OF BORROWING 


helps many companies 


make more protit 






A new era of progress and profit 
for many companies has dated from 
the adoption of our Commercial 
Financing Plan. As a result, gratified 
users of this plan write many letters 
. . . from a few of which we show 
excerpts above. Another Ictter says: 

‘Today starts the fifth year of our 
most pleasant. business relationship... 
With the help of your service we have 
made tremendous increases in our volume 
and profits, at a cost which always 
seemed out of proportion with the great 
service rendered.”’ 

Our plan helps you make more 
money by giving you more money 
to work with .. . at a low cost that 





TO BUY OUT PARTNERS 
OR BUY A BUSINESS 


Our service is highly flexible. It can pro- 
vide financing to help you buy a business, 
buy out partners or estate interests, or 
pay inheritance taxes where a business 
is involved. Details furnished on request. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


"You people are business men and 
are naturally more liberal..." 








will help you make a profit under 
OPA ceilings. It gives you more time 
and a clearer mind to put against 
making profits . . . by freeing you 
from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
And it involves no interference with 
your management. . . no restrictions 
on your operations. 

These are just a few of many reasons 
why manufacturers and wholesalers 
have found it good business to change 
to our plan . . . and why they have 
used it to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five years. 

No matter how you finance your 
business now, the low cost of Com- 
mercial Credit money invites investi- 
gation and comparison. Let us send 
you our booklet *‘A Comparison of 
Money Costs’’ containing actual case 
studies of our Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans. Naturally there 
is no obligation. Just write or tele- 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Ca pital 


and Surplus more 


BALTIM 





than § 80,000,000 


ORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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at a new and higher level will the en- 
gines of production be transmitting real 
power to the cycle of production and 
consumption. 

The effect of war upon prices and 
prosperity has followed the same pat- 
tern for 200 years. Prices and produc- 
tion rise under the stimulus of war 
needs, and the accumulated spending 
power maintains its momentum for a 
year or two, with a subsequent de- 
pressed period of varying lengths. 
Aware of this, business and Govern- 
ment attempt to prevent the painful 
process of inflation and deflation by a 
smooth valving off of the accumulated 
pressure of savings against the vacuum 
of shortages. The success of this pro- 
gram is of great importance to the new 
retailer in preparing for the competi- 
tive years. 

The veteran in business will have to 
remind himself constantly that he is 
travelling on wat momentum, and that 
he must expect to sharpen his wits and 
fortify his stamina for the uphill grind 
to come. That is when courage will 
count, and the merchant instinct serve 
the man faced with slow moving mer- 
chandise, falling prices, and sluggish 
customers. Perhaps, that day is far off, 
but he cannot delude himself into a 
false sense of security. “Semper Para- 
tus” is the motto of the Coast Guard— 
“always prepared”—it will serve the re- 
tailer also in the days when the cash 
register is ringing merrily. 





DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 14) 


as is the airplane that hops from New 
York to San Francisco through the 
stratosphere. 

The corporate executive will say that 
he exercises his authority by virtue of 
the acquiescence of his stockholders. 
That is precisely what the executive of 
the totalitarian state says. He claims 
to act for the benefit and by the ac- 
quiescence of the people. He is a master 
in the use of the proxy. Whether the 
manager operates in the economic or in 
the political state he exercises author- 
ity from the top according to the factory 





system whose kinship with the Prussian 
State was so frankly acknowledged by 
Doctor Hayek. 

Mr. Brown put the issue very suc- 
cinctly in his article of last September. 
“We must make our choice,” he writes, 
“wwe must either completely re-establish 
our democratic system in America or 
we must completely accept the totali- 
tarian philosophy. There is no middle 
road.” Obviously the restoration of the 
democratic system cannot be attained 
by urging the national Government to 
abandon all regulation of the national 
cconomy, for that would be merely to 
advocate the abdication of public gov- 
ernment in favor of a multiplicity of 
private governments. 


Regimentation by Business 


I am sure no one will contend that 
modern business organization does not 
set up its own forms of Government 
or that the private managerial author- 
ity which it establishes does not under- 
take to regiment the business activities 
of the people. 

Instances without number could be 
given. On July 5 of last year, for ex- 
ample, a Federal judge in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, in a suit brought 
by the U. S. Department of Justice 
against several of these modern eco- 
nomic business organizations which 
had established complete private con- 
trol of a particular industry, declared: 

“It was more difficult for the individ- 
ual outside to enter this business than 
for the camel to make its proverbial 
passage through the eye of the needle.” 

Again, on December 28 last year, the 
United States District Court of Chi- 
cago entered a decree against an organi- 
zation of more than 500 separate com- 
panies which, in 228 principal cities 
throughout the United States, had set 
up their own private system for regu- 
lating and regimenting the business in 
which they were engaged. 

Similar examples could be multi- 
plied. Readers of Dun’s Review are 
familiar with the fact that price, pro- 
duction, and territorial priorities have 
always been subjects upon which busi- 
ness organization have attempted to 
legislate through their own private sys- 
tems of commercial regulation. That 
these regulations affect the whole 
public and shape the entire economic 












why, I learned to work our 
| problems with less than 15 minutes 
instruction. So make it easy on 
yourself, ask your boss to order 
a Friden Fully Automatic 
Calculator. For information and 


‘\ instruction, just telephone the 


local Friden Representative.” 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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BUSINESS FOUNDER 
Pprlbyail 


Past and living presidents, etc., painted life- 
like in oils on canvas from photographs, tin- 
types, from any picture. . . . Portraits of 
living subjects are completed on your premises 
from life. . All portraits are subject to 
unconditional satisfaction or no charge made 
and no obligation incurred. . . . For free 
estimate please advise where photograph we 
are to work from can be seen at a time we are 
in or nearby your neighborhood; no obliga- 
tion of course. . . . Write for recommenda- 
tions from universities, colleges, etc. 

(We paint portraits of many school founders 
and presidents of business firms and discrimi- 
nating old American families. ) 


Cc. FRITZ HOELZEE 


P.O. BOX 1 BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















system, no informed person can deny. 

Surely it can be no secret to manage- 
ment that the appearance of the na- 
tional labor union was an inevitable 
development of this system. The ClO 
did not emerge until long after business 
management had established the mana- 
gcrial form of government in national 
industries. The national labor organi- 
zation was a manifestation of self- 
defense upon the part of workers who, 
as individuals, were utterly unable to 
defend themselves against their na- 
tionally organized employers. Lest 
anybody imagine that this is the conclu- 
sion of a radical mind, let me quote 
from the text of Herbert Hoover’s 
speech to the National Republican Club 
of New York City on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day this year: 

“Today we see a gigantic growth of 
labor unions paralleling big business.” 

This is the testimony of an experi- 
enced observer who certainly cannot 
be regarded as a foe of business. 


Opportunity for Individual 


Our task, if we are to preserve a 





Pe ER COLA: PORE: RTE EEE EE SERIA SSR free economy, is to adjust the powers 
__|} | of management and the powers of Gov- 
FER R=" ernment in such a manner as to keep 
opportunity for the individual free. 
| Oe a Pe en, This is not to say that modern indus- 
P 4 trial organization should be scrapped 
| or that big business should be atomized. 
| Not at all. It is merely to say that 
C A | \ A D A leaders in business and leaders in Gov- 
ernment must open their eyes to the 
plain fact that we are living in an 
To banks and business firms with interests in Canada we offer cconomy which requires organization. 
the facilities of The Royal Bank of Canada, with more than | It would be impossible to benefit from 
500 branches from coast to coast. Your inquiries are invited. scientific progress without organiza- 
Over 600 branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland tion. We must keep the Eee, 
but we must make them democratic, 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic that is to say we must make them demo- 
The British West Indies cratic if we really believe that the people 
Central and South America are the source of all authority. 
eT ee ee eee I undertake to say that if capitalism 
would save itself it must first help to 
Experienced foreign banking service in every part of the world save economic democracy. It will not 
New York Agency—68 William Street do merely to preserve the forms of po- 
litical democracy. The remedy must 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA go far deeper. It must reach the roots 





of economic and political freedom. It 
must protect the individual, for it is at 
that level that we find the cause of all 
the turbulence which has made this 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Resources exceed 
$2,000,000,000 


Branches in Canada 


from Coast to Coast era the most violent and bloody in hu- 


man annals. Men fight to live and they 
will not hesitate to overthrow any insti- 
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tution that appears to be an obstacle 
to their living. All history teaches us 
that the system which does not serve 
the economic needs of the people with- 
ers and dies. Capitalism cannot escape 
that fate unless it is made to serve the 
economic needs of men. 

Capitalism cannot successfully de- 
fend itself if it insists that the modern 
collectivist economic unit shall be gov- 
erned from above by management ac- 
cording to its own unsupervised will. 
Capitalism must begin at the beginning 
and take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary to make the modern economic or- 
ganization responsive to the people. It 
must be prepared to accept economic 
democracy, that is to say, it must be 
prepared to make private management, 
as well as public management, subject 
to the public interest. 

This should not be regarded as an 
attack on management. It is not. The 
modern world requires management. 
It requires private management and it 
requires public management. The 
necessary objective of public policy is 
only to prevent excesses whether com- 
mitted by private or public managers. 
Conserve the good, but eliminate the 
abuses. 


Corrective Procedure 


Government bureaus, for example, 
should no longer be permitted to make 
and interpret economic law. Private 
management likewise should not be 
permitted to do the same thing. If 
Government regulatory bodies are to 
have set over them, as they should, an 
impartial tribunal to which the citizen 
and the citizens’ organizations may ap- 
peal from administrative rules, regula- 
tions, and decisions, then surely there 
must also be a tribunal to which the 
citizen and his organizations may ap- 
peal from the rules, regulations, and 
decisions of private management. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely 
to set up a corrective procedure to be 
invoked after the commission of an act 
against the public interest. The times 
cry out rather for preventive procedure 
which will safeguard the public in ad- 
vance from the restrictive and coercive 
practices which all experience teaches 
us have accompanied the development 
of the collectivist economic unit. 

This was the thought I had in mind 
when in March 1941, in the Final Re- 











The Ben Hur 


of Business 


The modern accountant reins 
the many steeds of business, finance, 
production, distribution, policy... 
prepares the figures for tax filing 
and claims, wage arbitration, O.P.A. 
applications, cost analysis, budgets, 
banker’s statements... holds in 
hand a lot of lines. 

A management advisor, he spots 
danger signals, green or red lights 


the present, plans futures... bases 
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all findings on facts, and has a 
fetish for complete freshness, since 
only current and comprehensive 
data gives a sound basis for all 


sound interpretations! 


McBee are not accountants, 
but with products and methods 
evolved in 40 years of experience 
...aid the profession by making 


all vital facts available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 











Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 


dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 


bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 


be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 


are obvious: 





9 out OF IO 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwar!: 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 





An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 


able investment he can make. 







An opportunity for the returned 3 
veteran to share in the Payroll 


Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 


habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 


ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
‘venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 


time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s Review 


STEP UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Counci) 
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port of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee I sought to distin- 
guish between the individual and the 
organization in the following words: 

“Democratic society is willing to 
permit the individual to exercise the 
utmost freedom because no individual 
acting alone can so injure the entire 
community (except in the case of 
crime) as to justify the withdrawal of 
individual liberty. This is not the case, 
however, when organizations become 
sc large and powerful that by weight 
of numbers, by wealth or power they 
threaten or affect the public welfare. 
In such instances the public has the 
right to define the nature and the form 
of the organization, not for the purpose 
of ‘regimenting’ it but for the sole pur- 
pose of making certain that the or- 
ganization shall operate in the public 
interest.” 


National Charters 


If by law we recognize that eco- 
nomic organization, like Government 
organization, must serve the people, 
then it necessarily follows that we 
should by statute clearly define the 
duties and responsibilities of all such 
organizations so that none of them may 
be a law unto itself and all of them 
may be able to read in the law just 
what they may and may not do. 

This is the basis on which democ- 
racy can answer totalitarianism, on 
which free men can escape both eco- 
nomic and political absolutism. The 
economic organization like the State 
itself is the servant not the master of 
men. 

In America the people and only the 
people may prescribe the nature and 
the form of Government. That’s why 
we have a Federal constitution written 
by the people; that’s why the States 
have constitutions and the cities char- 
ters. That’s why we boast of having 
“Government of the people, by the 
seople and for the people.” If there is 
now danger of Government for the 
people by public managers, it is because 
we have not taken the time and trouble 
as a people to draw a constitution for 
the economic organizations that dom- 
inate our business life. 

The result has been that economic 
organizations write their own consti- 
tutions without regard to the people 
and private management comes into 














Prestige, a valuable asset to any business, shouldn't be tam- 
pered with for a fraction of a cent per letter. So, if you have 
any doubt as to the prestige-building power of your present 


letterhead paper, examine its watermark. 


The watermark should reveal that your letterhead is printed 
on cotton fibre paper... the finest papers are made from cotton 
fibres. It should also reveal the exact cotton fibre content... 
the more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. Finally, it should 
reveal who makes it... like Fox River, who have made fine 
cotton fibre content papers since 1883. 





THE WATERMARK 
IS YOUR 


quali quant 
ak ex . 





] Does it Contain Cotton Fibre? 
2 How Much Cotton Fibre? 
Who Made {t? 











PAPER CORPORATION 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


FOX RIVER 
402-DS, APPLETON AVENUE 7 
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Planning 
ant Inter-(; 






It will pay you 
to investigate 


Executone... 


Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
instant voice-to-voice 

contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no diall You just press 
a button...and talk! 


EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
board for important outgoing 
and incoming calls... 

95 aan ry the Al, 
running back and forth from 
one office to another. The 
coupon below will bring 
you the whole story. 











UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE installations, 
backed by our unconditional guarantee are your 
assurance of trouble-free performance and dependa- 
bility. EXECUTONE Inter-Com Systems are individu- 
ally engineered to your particular requirements ... 
installed and serviced by factory-trained specialists 
in principal cities throughout the country. 

eee 
Two-station systems for as little as $50 
systems, with up to 100 stations, are a 


Lyeculone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 


larger 











EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. D-2 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE, 

CD Please send literature. 

( Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name. 





Firm 


Address 








City. 

















existence exercising such power Over 


the trade and commerce of the people 
that when things go wrong the people 


turn to Government and expand its 
powers. Thus business loses the very 
freedom it most wants and invites the 


regimentation it most dreads. 


If instead of insisting upon the blank 


checks of a Delaware charter, thus set- 
ting a bad example for the Federal 


Government itself, business leadership 
would only recognize the logic of na- 


tional charters for national business, it 
could help to stop the growth of “Big 
Government.” A Federal statute fix- 


ing national standards of power and 
responsibility for corporations engaged 


in interstate commerce would actually 
set business free because it would 


render unnecessary the creation of dis- 
cretionary Federal bureaus to manage 
management. 
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Satisfied customers account for the na- 
tionwide popularity so long enjoyed by 
Phillies. Bayuk puts quality materials and 
quality workmanship into their cigars— 
then takes pains to see that they reach the 
smoker in perfect condition. 

Arabol is proud to number Bayuk Cigars 
among their own satisfied customers—and 
to have a share in safeguarding the qual- 
ity of Phillies. Mr. A. W. First, Purchasing 
Agent, says: “The fact that we have used 
Arabol Adhesives for 15 years should be 
ample evidence of their acceptability and 
efficiency.” 

Arabol serves the leaders in a hundred 
industries, See the Arabol Representative 
when he calls; he knows adhesives. 


tHe ARABOL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 






Offices and Factories: 
Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Cidhesives?. ARABOL'! 








©3500 gallons of paint? 


Wherever paints or other flammable liquids 
are stored, there’s a concentrated fire hazard. 
It calls for special precautions . . . usually for 
built-in extinguishing equipment. 
How Flammable Liquid Storage 
Rooms are Protected 


Put a Kidde total flooding system on guard 
in spots like that! The instant a fire starts, 








Kidde Heat Detectors go into action. Carbon 
dioxide floods the entire room — from floor 
to ceiling. 
The fire is extinguished in a matter of seconds. 
There’s no damage to materials. No after- 
fire mess. 


Want protection like that, for the danger spots 
in your plant? Call in a Kidde representative! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
429 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


The word "Kidde" and the Kidde seal are trade-marks 
of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 





UNIOR, above, is certainly being 

favored over the common run at the 
moment. 

There’s quite a future ahead of him, 
too, as a contributing member in 
good standing of the American food 
industry. That’s the big league, the 
world’s greatest — not only for the 
quantity and variety of its products, 
but for its supremely high quality 
standards as well. 

Which brings us, not too deviously, 
both to you and to Allegheny Metal. 
You, because good food is a matter 
of individual concern at least three 
times a day. And Allegheny Metal, 
because stainless steel is the one mate- 
rial that gives the food industry every- 
thing it asks for in equipment: high 
resistance to corrosion and heat, 





quick and easy cleaning, great 
strength, long life—in short, the ab- 
solute maximum in efficiency, long- 
pull economy, and protection of purity 
and quality. These are the essential 
virtues of Allegheny Stainless; they’re 
vital in food plants and dozens of 
other fields of use. Where else can we a 


help you to profit by them ? Ca Sa 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


wé@o 311 





